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Abstract 


The Report of Good News from a Far Country: Preparation for Preaching 
the Old Testament in the Christian Pulpit 

ty 

R. Glen Miles 

The overall purpose of this project is to show that the Old 
Testament is a rich preaching resource for the Christian minister. A 
major assumption is the idea that without an understanding of the Old 
Testament the Christian minister's skills as an interpreter, and his or 
her understanding of the reign of God, will be greatly weakened. 

The first chapter introduces the idea of preaching the Old 
Testament from the Christian pulpit and responds to the question "Why 
preach the Old Testament?" Included is a description of the exegetical, 
theological, and hermeneutical methodology to be followed in this 
examination. Two texts, Exod. 34:1-9 and Hos. 5:15- 6:6 will be used as 
models for this methodology. 

Chapter 2 is an exegetical, theological, and hermeneutical 
examination of Exod. 34:1-9. Included in this study is a structural 
outline of the text designed to inform the categories noted. Exod. 34:1-9 
demonstrates the aspect of grace as it is found in the context of the 
Exodus narrative. The hermeneutical study of this text demonstrates 
how this word might apply to the Christian church today. 

The third chapter is an exegetical, theological, and hermeneutical 
analysis of Hos. 5:15 - 6:6. As in Chapter 2, a structural outline is 
included as a part of this study. This text demonstrates that an ancient 
text can be heard in the contemporary situation of the world today. 
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Chapter 4 includes a summary of the discussion and concluding 
reflections of the work accomplished. A knowledge of the Old Testament 
is important for persons of faith because it allows them to become 
familiar with the whole sacred message. Old Testament quotations, 
allusions, and references are widespread throughout the New Testament 
but this, by itself, is not why the Old Testament is important for the 
preacher. Rather, persons of faith (the entire global community, even) 
cannot really begin to know the sacred message, as it is contained in 
both testaments, until they discover the vast amount of material located 
in the Old Testament. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

Why Preach the Old Testament? 

Adam, age seven, was asked, "Judging from the Old Testament, 
how does God seem to communicate with people?" Adam replied, "He 
used to do it through storms, but I think he’s more quiet now." 1 

Children often get to the heart of a matter without much thought 
of other people’s reactions. In the case above, Adam has unwittingly 
described what may be considered, in many instances, the adult view of 
the Old Testament. I have heard many people in the congregations I 
have served say something similar. "I just can't believe in the God of the 
Old Testament," is a common and well-worn phrase. When I ask why, 
the most common response is something like, "Well, you know, the God 
of the Old Testament leads the Israelites into wars and the God of the 
Old Testament wipes out entire cities and countries. I can't find a God 
of love in the Old Testament." Admittedly, this evidence is anecdotal, 
but it is representative of the kinds of conversations I have had in many 
different church settings. From Bible studies to youth groups to church 
school classes to post sermon comments ("I didn't know we could preach 
on the Old Testament in our church"), the common thought about the 
Old Testament (at least in the congregations I have served) is one which 
is easily summarized by the thoughts and comments noted above. 

I am not alone in this experience of a lack of knowledge or 
understanding on the part of parishioners concerning the Old Testament. 
Donald Gowan notes, 

1 David Haller, Just Build the Ark and the Animals Will Come: Children 
on Bible Stories (New York: Villard Books, 1994), 139. 
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When I visit a church as a pulpit supply - as I often do - and 
preach from an Old Testament text - as I do about half the time -1 
frequently hear this kind of comment afterward: "I really enjoyed 
hearing you preach that Old Testament sermon." That often 
repeated remark is not so innocuous as it seems at first, for it is 
really saying these two things: 1. that it is unusual for them to 
hear a sermon on an Old Testament text, and 2. that there are 
riches in the Old Testament which are quickly appropriated and 
deeply appreciated by the people in the pew when they are offered 
access to them. 2 


This lack of attention to the Old Testament is not limited to the 
people in the pews. In his doctor of ministry dissertation, a Methodist 
minister writes of his discovery that the texts he "used from the New 
Testament outnumbered those from the Old Testament by 10 to 1." He 
goes on to note: 

By casual inquiry with a few colleagues, I discovered my own 
neglect in preaching from Old Testament texts was not 
extraordinary. In fact, the ratio of my preaching from Old and New 
Testament texts was less than most. One minister told me he 
never preached on Old Testament texts. The absence of the Old 
Testament from Christian pulpits represents a problem in churches 
today. A whole generation of persons are not exposed to a 
significant portion of our heritage found in Old Testament stories. 3 

John Holbert confirms this thought. He observes that "there 

remains a strange silence of the Hebrew Bible in the church. One can go 

for more than a few Sundays in many churches without ever hearing any 

news from the books of our scripture that precede the New Testament. 


2 Donald E. Gowan, Reclaiming the Old Testament for the Christian Pulpit 
(Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1980) 1. 

3 Darris Doyal, Clergy/Lay Dialogue as a Method for Sermon Preparation 
and Evaluation: A Model for Preaching from Old Testament Stories, D.Min Diss., 
Drew University, 1983 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 1984), iv. 
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That is fact, and whatever exceptions there may be simply prove the 
rule." 4 I know of little, if any, evidence to refute this conclusion. 

The Old Testament, in the Christian tradition, has been 
inferiorized and, for that reason, has often been altogether ignored. 

David Baker notes that "there is in the church a habit of simply ignoring 
the Old Testament. It is thought to be difficult to understand or 
irrelevant to modem life and therefore it is rarely read and expounded (or 
it is read in terms of the New Testament)." 5 Rolf Knierim reminds us 
that 

the claim that the Old Testament is theologically significant only 
when it is read in light of the New Testament, or of Christ, has 
imperialistic implications and is theologically counterproductive: 
it is imperialistic because it censures the Old Testament's 
theological validity by external criteria; and it is counterproductive 
because the theological significance of Christ or the New 
Testament, in as much as the Old Testament has something to do 
with them, cannot be substantiated with reference to the Old 
Testament's theological insignificance. 6 

What I hope to do in this work is show that the Old Testament is a 
rich preaching resource for the Christian minister. A major assumption 
for this project is the idea that without an understanding of the Old 
Testament, the Christian minister's skills as an interpreter and his or 
her understanding of the reign of God will be greatly weakened. 

The issue addressed in this project is preaching the Old Testament 
in the Christian pulpit. The problem of biblical illiteracy, especially 


4 John C. Holbert, Preaching Old Testament: Proclamation and Narrative 
in the Hebrew Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1991), 9-10. 

5 David Baker, Two Testaments, One Bible: A Study of ihe Theological 
Relationship Between the Old and New Testaments, rev. ed. (Downers Grove, 
Ill: Inter-Varsity, 1991), 51. 

6 Rolf Knierim, "The Task of Old Testament Theology," Horizons in 
Biblical Theology, 6, no. 1 (1984): 52. 
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ignorance of the Old Testament, is widespread in the denomination of 
which I am a member, the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 
However, the Disciples are not alone in this ignorance. It is my 
assertion that ignorance of the Old Testament is a widespread 
phenomenon which crosses theological and denominational lines. This 
ignorance is found in the seminaries too. Christopher Seitz notes that 
"for many [seminarians] the Old Testament is simply old, and therefore 
out of touch." He says, "what is lacking in most students is a deep- 
seated commitment to the Old Testament in its present form. Episodes 
of’MASH’ or ’Cheers' are much better known." 7 Yet, despite this out of 
touch view, it has been my experience that the Old Testament is a rich 
source of insight into God's understanding of the relationship which God 
desires to have with us. 

A knowledge of the Old Testament is important for persons of faith 
because it allows them to become familiar with the whole sacred 
message. Old Testament quotations, allusions, and references are 
widespread throughout the New Testament, but this, by itself, is not why 
the Old Testament is important for the preacher. Rather, persons of 
faith (the entire global community, even) cannot really begin to know the 
sacred message, as it is contained in both testaments, until they discover 
the vast amount of material located in the Old Testament. Ignoring this 
deep reservoir of insight from the Old Testament into God's relationship 
with humanity is a mistake because it may leave persons of faith with a 
superficial understanding, of the truth of God's reign. The Old 
Testament over and over again provides invaluable anthropological 

7 Christopher Seitz, "The Changing Face of Old Testament Studies," 
Christian Century, 109 (1992): 933. 
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(including, but not limited to, psychological, sociological, and 
physiological), eschatological, ecological, cosmological, etc. insight into 
the individual’s and the community's relationship with God. In 
addition, and perhaps more importantly, the texts of the Old Testament 
are inundated with spirituality. There is not a single sentence in the Old 
Testament that is not spiritual in nature. Spirituality is the basic 
perspective that guides our world view. The Old Testament becomes 
invaluable then, not just because it is filled with a variety of insights, 
but also because it belongs to the truth and order of our world. 

The preacher must pay attention to this spiritiuality because it is 
what speaks to our deepest longings. Henri Nouwen paraphrases a 
conversation with an unbelieving skeptic who wants Nouwen (and other 
preists, ministers and proclaimers of the good news) to respond "to the 
great spiritual hunger and thirst that exist in countless people who walk 
the streets." 8 Nouwen's friend in this dialogue believes it is important for 
this word to be spread beyond the believeing community of those who 
already share the view of the preachers and proclaim it to those beyond 
the sanctuary of faith. His concern was the most pressing of needs and 
desires: 

Speak to us about the deepest yearnings of our hearts, about our 
many wishes, about hope: not about the many strategies for 
survival, but about trust; not about new methods of satisfying our 
emotional needs, but about love. Speak to us about a vision larger 
than our changing perspectives and about a voice deeper than the 
clamorings of our mass media. Yes, speak to us about something 
or someone greater than ourselves. Speak to us about. . . God. 9 


® Henri Nouwen, Life of the Behoved. (New York: Crossroad Publishing, 
1993), 17. 

9 Ibid., 18. 
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In order to speak about God to the world, to these beyond the believing 
community, we must include the Old Testament because it provides the 
history of God’s action and movement in the world in a way not found in 
the New. Ignorance of the Old Testament breeds ignorance of God in the 
believing community and this lack of understanding hampers the 
believers ability to more fully speak about God to the non-believing 
community. 

It is also important for the people of the world to become familiar 
with these texts because they breathe reality. The people are very 
believable. We read of Moses’ reluctance, David's lust, Jacob's 
conniving, and more. There are other examples of this reality. Leviticus 
4, which deals with unintentional sin, is a brilliant example of the type 
of text found in the Old Testament that confronts the serious issues 
which human beings are faced with daily. Leviticus 4 challenges us with 
the fact that all of us sin unintentionally. Upon discovery of this sin it 
becomes necessary to face our guilt obligations. This text is illustrative 
of the type of insight found within the Old Testament. It is a powerful 
reminder of the mercy of God and the truth of God’s reign. The books of 
Ecclesiastes and Job, the Psalms, the story of Ruth, the prophets, the 
triumph and tragedy of Saul and many, other texts could be cited as 
examples of how the Old Testament speaks in realistic terms about the 
pains and joys of life in the midst of God's creation. These are concrete 
examples of how God exists in community with God's people—whether 
through family, clan, nation or the created world— in a more intense way 
than is found in the New Testament. 

The Christian preacher needs to give attention to this realistic 
collection of sacred scripture in order to more fully present the sacred 
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message to his or her congregation. Many find this difficult to do 
because the Old Testament is filled with seemingly irrelevant stories— 
stories that are set in the framework of a histoiy that is taking place 
around them and which is un famili ar to today's hearers. Many 
preachers seem to be more comfortable with propositions and principles. 
Elizabeth Achtemeier points out that "we are much more comfortable 
with static themes and moralistic exhortations. The result is that we 
now have lost in the church large portions of the sacred history." 10 

Nevertheless, the Old Testament is more than just stories. It 
contains doctrinal statements, powerful liturgical strophes, laws (some 
seemingly out of date and others which are timeless), poetry, hymns, and 
more. The Old Testament is important for the world because much of 
the truth of God’s relationship with God's creation can be found within 
its pages. To be sure, there are sections of the Old Testament (as the 
New) which require correction. However, this does not diminish the 
timeless power of this diverse and immense document as it continues to 
speak to the world today. 

The minister who is able to preach effectively from the Old 
Testament will also find an ability to share more powerfully the 
particularity of his or her own faith story. In the midst of this retelling 
the preacher will then be able to involve the listeners in a personal way 
that should allow them to begin to have a sense of their own journey of 
faith—a faith that can become deeply rooted, not just in the Gospels or 
Epistles but also in the Hebrew scriptures of old. In this way the 
preacher and the listener can become fellow travelers on the way to a 

10 Elizabeth Achtemeier, Preaching from the Old Testament (Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989), 16. 
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deeper knowledge of their walk with God. John Holbert asserts that "the 
Hebrew Bible insists that all of God's people are charged to become tellers 
of the story of God." 11 Of course, God has more than just a story. God 
thinks, ponders, makes up God's mind, judges, forgives. God is the 
prototypical symbol for systematic thinking. 

Therefore, my contention is that when people study the sacred 
scriptures, new and old, they begin to hear good news from a far country 
about the God of love who wants to be directly involved in their lives. 
Bonheoffer's conviction is still valid: "In my opinion it is not Christian 
to want to take our thoughts and feelings too quickly and too directly 
from the New Testament." 12 For two thousand years this good news of 
God has been proclaimed from the pulpit. The preacher is the one where 
this study of the sacred scriptures must begin. 

This is not easv work. The preacher is often tempted, especially 
when encountering difficult texts, to leave the scholarly work behind and 
simply resign his or her work to the field of Sunday morning 
entertainment. This temptation is sometimes fueled by a gnawing 
realization that the preacher is sometimes regarded as a mere sermonizer 
by the specialists. The results are little homilies on how to live better, or 
simple commentaries on the contemporary social and political scene. 

This tempting style of preaching is fueled by the thought that somehow it 
is "more relevant" to the lives of the listeners. Lawrence Toombs reminds 
us that "in this divorce between the study and the pulpit, the ordinary 


11 Holbert, 29. 

12 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, as quoted in Old 
Testament and Christian Preaching, by Hans Walter Wolff, trans. Margaret Kohl 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 103. 
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Christian is the loser. He is being robbed of his right to hear the Word 
of God faithfully expounded." 13 

Walter Brueggemann sounds a similar note. He wants preachers 
to avoid being religious therapists and turn instead to "the God who 
knows and notices, who speaks and responds." 14 Brueggemann wants 
preachers to recapture something of the urgency of the prophets, not the 
reduced message of being under judgment, but rather the greater concern 
that the heavenly court is astonished by the people of this world who 
mock and deny the rule of life as it is given in the kingdom above. "The 
panoply of God's rage, hurt, ache, and love is a dramatic reality in the 
life of faith. . . .That is why the claim for God requires poetic speech, 
speech that is costly and demanding." 15 Brueggemann reminds 
preachers that the costly and demanding work of the pulpit begins when 
the preacher recognizes the importance of his or her task and moves 
toward the reality of this God for whom we claim to speak. 

When the preacher ignores the Old Testament texts, the "ordinary 
Christian" loses a rich resource of material which speaks to the 
relationship between God and God's world. The fundamental difference 
between the Old and New Testaments is the Old Testament's propensity 
for coming to terms with the relationship between God and the world 
and the way that relationship is worked out within the reality of the 
human condition. The New Testament material is primarily concerned 
with the eschatological condition of the world and the second coining of 

13 Lawrence E. Toombs, The Old Testament in Christian Preaching 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1961), 13-14. 

14 Walter Brueggemann, Finally Comes the Poet: Daring Speech for 
Proclamation (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989), 19. 

15 Ibid., 33. 
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Jesus Christ. This material rarely deals with the issues concerning God 
and God's relationship to the day-to-day tasks of the world, our 
relationship to God and the world, and our relationships with each other 
within God's world. Knierim demonstrates this difference in an article 
concerned with science and the Bible. He notes that aspects of science 
in the Bible 

are found almost exclusively in the Old Testament and play 
scarcely any role in the New Testament. This difference is not 
coincidental, and the reason for it would not change even if we 
were to discuss instances (e.g., the phenomenon of rhetoric) which 
demonstrate a scientific character in New Testament writings as 
well. Its basic reason lies in the fact that in their present form the 
books of the New Testament, except the Johannine literature, 
focus on the eschatological condition of the world, the human 
race, and the Christian community; they anticipate the impending 
end of this world in the second coming of Christ and its 
replacement by the new creation. 16 

In light of this difference the Old Testament is extremely important for 
the world (and, by implication, the Christian Church) because it speaks 
to the current condition of the world. Knierim reminds us that "the Old 
Testament's attention to the affairs of this ongoing world, to the 
question of truth in and for the world . . . serves a decisive function for 
the human race and certainly for the Christian community." 17 
Therefore, the preacher should not ignore the Old Testament because its 
message will speak to the contemporary situation of the Christian 
community and the human race. 

An excellent example of preaching from the Old Testament in the 
Christian pulpit, which speaks to the contemporary situation of the 


16 Rolf P. Knierim, "Science in the Bible," Word and World 13 (1993): 

242. 


17 Ibid., 255 
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world, is found in a sermon by Fred Craddock on Eccles. 12:1-2, "When 
Clouds Return After the Rain." 18 Craddock begins by noting that this 
text has been hounding him for 35 years. The preacher at his high 
school baccalaureate service preached on this same text but ignored 
verse two: "before the evil days come." To that point in life, Craddock 
believed that life was a long, beautiful experience full of joy and 
happiness. Then he sees this word about the coming "evil day." He asks. 
"What about the evil days?" This sermon can be summarized in the 
question: "What are the evil days?" 

At one point in the sermon Craddock asks "Why is this in the 
Bible? Of all the beautiful things you Jews wrote, why did you put this 
in the Bible?" Craddock continues, in this conversational style, saying 
that the Jew says, "It stays." Next he addresses the church. "Okay, 
Christians, here’s your chance, throw it out." And the church said with 
one voice, "It stays." Craddock continues to ask "Why?" He answers his 
own question saying, "I think this stays in there because the Bible is so 
brutally honest that it built in its own self-critical faculties, and it does 
not allow cheap and shallow answers to stand without objection." 

Rather than attempting to force the Bible into a mold and justify this 
passage with other texts, Craddock allows this one to stand and gives it 
the status it demands as a part of Sacred Scripture. This is the text that 
"sits in the comer grumbling while the rest of us are reciting little Jesus 
jingles." 

Elizabeth Achtemeier notes that when the church loses an 
understanding of the Old Testament, "it ultimately results in the loss of 

18 Fred B. Craddock, Recorded Sermons of Fred B. Craddock, 
audiocassette (Atlanta: Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 1986). 
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the New." 19 More than that the world loses the word of God spoken to a 
race of beings desperately in need of the sacred. In the sermon noted 
above Craddock allows the text to speak for itself within the greater 
context of the entire biblical horizon and at the same time demonstrates 
its value for the Christian community. 

James Crenshaw reminds us that for the author of Ecclesiastes, "a 
depressing sameness envelops former days and those yet to unfold before 
his eyes." 20 Craddock does nothing in his sermon to change this 
understanding of the author. He allows this realistic view to remain as a 
part of his listener's lives and acknowledges our need for this voice 
"grumbling in the comer." By helping his listeners come to an 
understanding of this text, Craddock is paving the way for a fuller 
understanding of the Bible and for the possibility of a deeper and more 
meaningful faith. 

How the Old Testament Speaks to All Humanity 

The texts studied in this project do not reflect a universal 
understanding of God's love for all people. The exegete would have a very 
difficult time, through exegesis alone, forcing these texts into a mold 
which would allow them to speak to the whole world. Clearly, as will be 
shown, the texts studied here reflect an exclusivistic understanding of 
God’s relationship to Israel. However, exegesis alone is not the final goal 
of the preacher or scholar. It is very important for the student of the Old 


Elizabeth Achtemeier, The Old Testament and the Proclamation of the 
Gospel (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1973), 40. 

20 James Crenshaw, Old Testament Wisdom: An Introduction (Atlanta: 
John Knox Press, 1981) 181. 
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Testament to understand the universal nature of much of its contents 
and be able to identify these sections. 

A rabbi may agree with the exegesis of the texts studied here but 
he would want to know how it is understood that these texts are for the 
world and not Jews alone. The rabbi's concern, in all likelihood, would 
reflect his respect for the Christian religion's attempt to adopt the Old 
Testament. Jacob Neusner, in his book, A Rabbi Talks with Jesus, 
explains that his "goal is to help Christians become better Christians, 
because they may come in these pages to a clearer account of what they 
affirm in their faith." 21 Surely, Neusner, and others like him, would 
want to know how one could come to the conclusion that the Old 
Testament is a document that belongs to the truth and order of the 
world. This concern would arise out of a respect for the document and 
from a concern that it be treated fairly and with respect. 

The texts studied in this project, and, indeed, the rest of the Old 
Testament, belong to the world because of the universal nature of many 
of the texts which the Old Testament writers and editors included within 
its pages. These universal texts move beyond the exclusivistic nature of 
some of the Old Testament to a broad understanding of God's work 
within the world. 

For example, in Ps. 82 the poet sees the God of Israel moving into 
the divine council of gods in order to pass judgment upon them for their 
unjust government of the world. "Rise up, O God," the poet prays, "judge 
the earth; for all the nations belong to you!" (Ps. 82:8, NRSVj. Clearly 
the poet understands the God of Israel to be the God of the universe who 


21 Jacob Neusner, A Rabbi Talks with Jesus: An Intermillennial, 
Interfaith Exchange (New York: Doubieday, Image, 1993), xiii. 
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owns all the nations of the world and oversees the divine council of gods. 
This text not only demonstrates that God is the possessor of all nations, 
it also shows that God's justice and mercy will be extended to the weak, 
the orphan, the lowly, and the destitute. God will rescue them from the 
wicked. This justice and deliverance is not reserved for Israel, it is for all 
who have been treated unjustly at the hands of the wicked. 

In the book of Jonah the prophet is sent to a foreign land, 

Ninevah, to ciy out for God against their wickedness. When God sees 
their repentance God decides to extend mercy toward them. This brief 
little story demonstrates God’s compassion upon a non-Israelite nation 
and an Israelite's reluctance to include a foreign people within the 
parameters of God's mercy. The portrayal of Jonah in this text may 
reflect the general understanding of the Jewish mindset during the time 
of this book's final compilation and writing. 

Isaiah 49:6, "It is too light a thing that you should be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the survivors of Israel; I will 
give you as a light to the nations, that my salvation might reach to the 
end of the earth" (NRSVj is an apparent call to the "tribes of Jacob" and 
the "survivors of Israel" to demonstrate to the rest of the world the 
"salvation" of God which will "reach to the end of the world." This text 
illustrates God's desire to extend grace to all people. The Israelites are 
given the mission of proclaiming this message to all the people of the 
earth. 

Much of the wisdom literature can be identified as speaking to the 
people who live beyond the borders of Israel. The book of Proverbs 
contains many sayings from other cultures which were adopted by Israel 
as scripture. More importantly, much of the book of Proverbs carries a 
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message which speaks to people around the globe and across the 
centuries. The title of this project comes from Prov. 25:25, "Like cold 
water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country" (NRSVj. This 
text demonstrates the inclusive nature of this collection of wisdom 
sayings because "good news from a far country" will certainly be received 
with joy whether one is a Jew, a Christian, a Muslim, a Hindi, or an 
atheist. The book of Proverbs contains many practical pieces of advice 
that speak to the wideness of human experience. This book is clearly 
meant to be understood as a collection of general insights concerning the 
truth of God's wisdom in the world. 

In addition to Proverbs, other wisdom books can be shown to 
illustrate the presence of God in all of human experience. The book of 
Job explores the problem of suffering, a topic which is faced by all of 
humankind. The problem of God's abscence or silence is dealt with 
throughout the book and directs the reader toward an understanding of 
God at work in the universe. 

Ecclesiastes probes the vaporous like quality of life. Wisdom, toil, 
joy, old age, death and many other common-life experiences are 
considered in this small but important book. The Song of Solomon and 
its celebration of human sexuality and love is another example of an Old 
Testament book which soars above the particularity of a tribal religion 
and speaks to an aspect of humanity which all of us encounter. 

Much more could be said about the texts noted above, but the brief 
examination illustrated here should demonstrate the argument. These 
texts show that the particularistic nature of a tribal religion is broken 
through by a better God. This God is not one who shows favor to one 
people only. Rather, this God of the universe is indescribally more 
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magnificent than the God who speaks only to Israel. Dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of other texts could be chosen to demonstrate that ultimately 
the good news of the Old Testament is a gospel which belongs to the 
world. This God of the universe is one who is seen to be present in all 
human beings and is therefore concerned about all of life, including, but 
not limited to, food, shelter, wisdom, spirituality, sexuality, suffering, 
love, etc. 

Therefore, all of the Old Testament must be considered before one 
can state the final message of a particular text. Although careful 
exegesis may demonstrate a text's particular nature, the passage must be 
considered in light of the entire document or it will be nothing more 
than a particular writing intended for a specific people. The story of 
Jacob (especially Gen. 32), in light of this argument, is a powerful 
narrative for the world which speaks to the world's need of a blessing, 
even if we walk away with a limp. However, if this text belongs only to 
Israel then God cannot be the God of the world and this god's religion is 
therefore useless to all outside of Israel. More will be said about Gen. 32 
in Chapter 4. 


Methodology 

The goal of this project is to develop a methodology based on the 
use of exegetical, theological, and hermeneutical tools for Christian 
preaching from the Old Testament. This writer will follow the 
methodology developed by Rolf Knierim. 1 I encountered this 


22 This methodology was introduced to the author in the course taught 
by Knierim, Exegesis, Theology, and Hermeneutic of the Old Testament Texts, 
School of Theology at Claremont, Fall Semester 1992. 
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methodology In a course with Professor Knlerim at the beginning of my 
doctor of ministry studies. This behind-the-scenes kind of work is not 
the type that gamers a great deal of publicity or fanfare. As noted above, 
this work is not easy. Rarely will a minister have the hours in a week to 
thoroughly prepare a form critical study of the text being used for the 
sermon. Complicating this lack of time is the difficulty of the work. I 
hesitate to admit how many times I have short-circuited the work of 
exegesis, theology and hermeneutic, in order to have the time to find or 
develop a great illustration for the conclusion of the sermon. I suspect 
that I am not alone in this confession. 

This is precisely the purpose of this project. I want to develop a 
basic methodology (following Knierim's process) that will guide the 
preacher through the preparation of sermons from the Old Testament. 
The difficulty of this work will always remain. There are no shortcuts or 
back alleys one can follow. This is not a project on "101 Surefire Sermon 
Illustrations from the Old Testament." I contend, however, that when 
the preacher puts in the thorough preparation demanded by the Sacred 
Scriptures, he or she will find themselves standing next to a well of 
unending homiletical possibilities. 

This project examines two texts, Exod. 34:1-9 and Hos. 5:15 - 6:6 
and, using the three-fold methodology mentioned above, demonstrates 
the work which needs to be done from Monday through Wednesday. 23 

23 I do not presume to think that every preacher, every week, has an 
abundance of time to quietly work on the sermon with little or no interruptions. 
My model is simply an attempt to show how the preparatory work of the 
sermon can be outlined in a typical week. To be sure, the homiletical concerns 
for movement, structure, focus, and illustration are critical. These skills are 
honed with experience, careful thought and planning. The nature of this 
project does not allow for a great deal of comment on these concerns. 
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The scope of this project does not include detailed word studies or spend 
a great deal of time discussing every exegetical, theological, and 
hermeneutical problem and/or nuance that exists within these texts. 

The focus is upon the preparatory work which must be done by the 
preacher before he or she should try to compose a sermon. I will focus 
on identifying the signposts and the landmarks which direct the preacher 
into the writing of the sermon. 

The intent is to provide a basic outline for the Christian preacher 
as to how one should approach the Old Testament when beginning the 
work of the sermon. Although this project is limited to a narrative text 
and a prophetic text, it is my hope that these will provide examples for 
approaching any Old Testament scripture. 

The two texts chosen for this project are studied within the form in 
which they appear in the Lectionaiy. Hosea 5:15 - 6:6 is the first (or Old 
Testament) lesson for Year A, Proper 5 (or the Sunday closest to June 8) 
and Exodus 34:1-8 is the first lesson for January 1, New Year's Day in 
all three years (year ABC). 24 More will be said below concerning the form 
of these texts and the problems which arise in the way they have been 
placed within the Lectionaiy readings. 

Before this methodology is more fully described, a word or two 
about preaching may be instructive here. The word "preaching" is used 
in what I consider to be its primary focus: the proclamation of the truth 
of God's reign. This project gives attention to the Old Testament and its 
use for the Christian minister, but it will not be attempting to force the 
entire Old Testament into New Testament sermons. I hope to illustrate, 

24 Anne Brooke Bushong, A Guide to the Lectionary (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1978), 6, 48. 
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along with Achtemeier, Gowan, Knierim, and others, that if we do not 

understand the Old Testament we will ultimately lose the entire Bible. 

This proclamation of the truth for God's world must be able to be 

heard in our time. David Randolph noted 25 years ago that 

a new preaching is coming to birth in the travail of our times. In 
the civil rights movement, in the engagement with communism, in 
the "secular city," in the ecumenical enterprise, in the theological 
school, in the parish church, in the liturgical movement, and 
elsewhere, preaching is being rejected as a habit and affirmed as a 
happening. The definition of preaching which is dawning on these 
horizons may be stated in this way: Preaching is the event in which 
the biblical text is interpreted in order that its meaning will come 
to expression in the concrete situation of the hearers. 25 

"The concrete situation of the hearers" is of utmost importance to the 

preacher. No matter what methodology the preacher uses, he or she 

should be ready to speak to the concrete needs of the hearers. Craddock 

notes in his study on the gospels: 

The believing community has never ceased bringing the Bible 
forward into each generation, making it a part of present values, 
relationships, world views, and institutions. And wherever the 
church has gone, there has gone with it that circle of scholars 
within the circle of faith, preserving and providing the best possible 
copies of the ancient texts, good translations, and dictionaries, 
concordances, and commentaries. With the help of such 
resources, all members of the community of faith can participate 
in the interpretation of scripture. 26 

That full participation in the interpretation of scripture is indeed one of 
the primary goals of the preaching moment. It has been said that "both 
preaching and listening in a worship service are risks." 27 The preaching 
moment is always a risk. The preacher's interpretation may be wrong or 


25 David James Randolph, The Renewal Of Preaching (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1969), 1. 

26 Fred Craddock, The Gospels (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1981), 14. 

27 Hans van der Geest, Presence in the Pulpit: The Impact of Personality 
in Preaching, trans. Douglas W. Stott (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1981), v. 
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unfocused. The preacher may work too hard to find the context of a text 
and miss its concept. But these are risks worth taking because if the 
listener and the preacher are willing to listen to God's word in light of 
their contemporary situation, the preaching moment can be stirring. 
When the listeners are invited to completely engage in the interpretation 
of the text with the preacher, the possibilities are endless. 

I will not be doing an analysis of sermon structure or form, but I 
think it is important to at least note that the form of a sermon is closely 
connected to the form and structure of a text. The carefully crafted 
sermon will take its shape from the form of the text. No single sermon 
style can be considered the appropriate choice for every circumstance. 

"In fact, the forms of preaching should be as varied as the forms of 
rhetoric in the New Testament, or as the purposes of preaching or as the 
situations of those who listen." 28 In light of the topic of this paper I 
would add "or as varied as the forms of the Old Testament!" 

Exegesis. Theology, and Hermeneutic 

Exegesis is the careful use of analytical, philological, textual, and 
historical critical tools in order to determine what a text meant to its 
original hearers. Exegesis especially points to the meaning of what it 
means in its own right, vis-a-vis the exegete. 29 The primary task of 
exegesis is to place meaning in the text's original setting. Before we can 
determine what a text may be saying to us today we must determine, as 

28 Fred B. Craddock, As One without Authority (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1971), 54. 

29 Howard Clark Kee, "Exegesis," in The Dictionary of Bible and Religion, 
ed. William Gentz (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1986), 339-40. 
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closely as possible, what it meant to its first readers. Key questions to 
be asked will be "What is the message of the text?" and "What does the 
text say?" Many texts stand within a larger context but exegesis itself is 
focused at the textual level. 

Three levels of thought concerning the process of exegesis can be 
identified. The first level is that of textuality. At this level we must ask 
"What is the text focusing on?" This is true for any type of text whether 
it is wisdom, narrative, poetry, etc. The second level is that of 
"contextuality," i.e., "What is the larger context?" The third level is that 
of infratextuality or "What is going on under the text?" In other words, 
"What is the concept that is motivating this text?" All texts have a 
concept. There has been a growing movement which identifies the 
primary task of scripture to be the telling of God's story. This is limiting 
because there is so much more going on than story telling alone. At this 
infratextual level we are seeking to identify the conceptual factors that 
underline the text itself. When we have discovered the concept of the 
text we have identified the concept that controls the text and its 
message. Therefore, the culmination of these three steps is the 
identification of the message of the text. We do not theologize the text, 
rather, we interpret its theology, intrinsically revealing its concept. 

Thomas Long points out that "an exegetical process introduces us 
to the text." 30 I like his use of the term "introduction" because it does 
not imply a full understanding, or a complete picture of the text. 
Introduction implies a beginning, or an initial awareness that invites us 
down the path toward a change or a confirmation of the way God 

30 Thomas Long, The Witness of Preaching (Louisville: 

Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989), 46. 
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interacts with this world. It is then the work of the preacher to bring the 

text to life within the life of the congregation and through them the life 

of the community beyond the sanctuary. Long reminds us that when 

this is done, "A claim is made, a voice is heard, a textual will exerted, 

and the sermon will be a bearing witness to this event." 31 

Theology would be difficult to summarize in a project of limited 

length. Dozens of volumes on Old Testament theologies are in print and 

available for the student of the Bible. In the introduction to 

Brueggemann’s Old Testament Theology, Patrick Miller notes "that the 

normative function of Old Testament theology is not simply a matter 

that one decides methodologically but is inherent in the character of the 

text and the relation to it of those who read and study." 32 

Anyone who reads and studies the Old Testament texts will begin 

to get the idea that the message is diverse and that a plurality of 

theologies exist. Knierim observes that 

the theological problem of the Old Testament does not arise from 
the separate existence of its particular theologies. It arises from 
their co-existence. The co-existence of these theologies in the Old 
Testament demands the interpretation of their relationship or 
correspondence, a task that is more than and different from the 
interpretation of each of them in its own right which is done in 
historical exegesis - if exegesis does its work. And while generating 
this central theological problem and demand the Old Testament 
itself offers no direct approach and answer to it. 33 

A key question then in this discussion is "What is the role of theology 

within this methodology?" The theological understanding and study of 

the text lies between exegesis and hermeneutic because the text itself 


31 Ibid., 77. 

32 Patrick Miller, introduction to Old Testament Theology, by Walter 
Brueggemann (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992), xv. 

33 Knierim, ’’Task of Old Testament Theology," 25. 
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must be examined in the light of its Biblical horizon. The questions to 
be considered at this point begin with, but are not limited to: How does 
the text flt with the rest of the Old Testament? What does the text say 
to the rest of the Old Testament? What does the rest of the Old 
Testament say to this text? What issues arise when we are confronted by 
this text? Does it agree or disagree with the Old Testament? What does 
it contribute to the Old and New Testaments? What does it mean within 
the horizon of the New Testament? Whether the New Testament quotes 
it or net, what does the text contribute to the New Testament? What 
does the text say to the New Testament? What do the Old and New 
Testaments contribute to the text? These questions illustrate the kind of 
dialogue and dispute which must take place whenever a text is 
considered for preaching. This symposium of questions and discourse 
demonstrates the work which must be done in order to hear the truth of 
the message of the text within the total biblical horizon. 

A brief look at Exodus 3 will help to illustrate this process. This 
text is seen by liberation theologians as a key illustration of liberation 
theology within the pages of the Old Testament. This view is limited. If 
one carefully examines the text, one will find that it has as much to do 
with conquest theology as it does with liberation. Exodus 3:8 carefully 
notes that Yahweh has come down to deliver the Hebrews "from the 
Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land to a good and broad 
land, a land flowing with milk and honey, to the country of the 
Canaanites, the Hittites, the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and 
the Jebusites." Before we can say that this is liberation theology, we 
would probably want to speak to the Canaanites, Hittites. et al., and ask 
them if they think this action is liberating. While it is true that the 
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Israelites are being freed from Egypt, it is also true that they are being 
sent to the land of a host of nations and given divine permission to take 
it over and make it their own! This is conquest theology, not liberation 
theology. There is little if any comment on this point within the 
commentaries. Remarkably, Cassuto asserts that since "this land is now 
the 'dwelling place' of six peoples; the Israelites could therefore settle in 
their thousands and myriads." 34 Again, the question must be raised, 
"What did these six peoples think of the thousands of Hebrews who 
showed up on their doorsteps one day demanding room to live, grow food, 
raise families, establish a kingdom, build a temple to their God, and for 
all intents and purposes, take over?" One group was liberated, six (or 
five or seven or ten depending on which citation one wishes to refer to) 
were conquered. 

At the same time we should also note that this text (which may be 
insufficient theologically) is spiritually focused on the socio-economic 
situation and realities of the world. This text portrays a God who is 
involved in the socio-political affairs of the people of this world. God is 
shown to be here within the totality of God’s creation. In this way the 
Old Testament offsets the tunnel vision of the New and it speaks to 
God's presence in the world. This is a criticism of the New Testament by 
an Old Testament text which is a clear example of the importance of the 
totality of the canon for all of God's creation. This is a very important 
step in the study of a text for preaching because it points us toward the 
reality of the Biblical encounter with the socio-political setting of the 


34 Umberto Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of ILxodus, trans. Israel 
Abrahams (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1967), 35. 
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world. It is at this point when the question of "hermeneutic" must be 
closely examined. 

Hermeneutic is a term that is gaining more popular usage. "You 
are a hermeneut. Every person is a hermeneut of sorts because each of 
us is called upon to make important decisions every day." 35 We do 
interpretation every day. We wonder, after a conversation, "What did she 
mean when she said that?" or "What was he getting to when he made 
that comment?" When we read the newspaper, listen to the radio, or 
watch television we make interpretations. We evaluate election results 
and ask, "How will this affect my life?" and "How should I respond to the 
new (or re-elected) officials?" 

These basic questions are simple examples of the kinds of 
questions and concerns the preacher brings to the biblical text and the 
preparation of the sermon. Hermeneutics today, emphasizes "the 
presuppositions of the interpreter, the audience to whom [the] 
interpretation is addressed, and the location of both interpreter and 
audience within particular communities of interpretation and socio¬ 
cultural contexts." 36 This basic definition is adequate but there is much 
more to the art of hermeneutics. I have used the term art intentionally 
because there is more artistic methodology at work in hermeneutics than 
there is scientific process. Buttrick notes that "preaching requires a 
brooding thoughtfulness as well as special study." 37 The special study of 

35 Raymond Bailey, "Hermeneutics: A Necessary Art," in Hermeneutics 
for Preaching , ed. Raymond Bailey (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1992), 7. 

35 Charles McCoy, "Hermeneutics," in The Dictionary of Bible and 
Religion, ed. William H. Gentz (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1986), 442. 

3? David Buttrick, Homiletic: Moves and Strucutres (Philadelphia: 

Fortress Press, 1987), 257. 
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exegesis and theology is necessary, but if the hermeneutical questions 

have been ignored or treated as detached steps within the process, the 

sermon is reduced to a report on information gathered rather than a 

word of God for the community of faith. Buttrick further explains that 

preachers are supposed to decipher meanings, not for an ancient 
age, but for now, So if they are reflective, preachers are forced to 
reckon with hermeneutical problems. Confronted with texts, with 
words from the past, preachers must ask not only "What do they 
mean?" but a deeper, more difficult question, "How do they 
mean?" 38 

The question of "how?" is deeper and more difficult because this is 
the question being asked by the person in the pew. The preacher may 
have a scholar's knowledge of the ancient near east, a working 
understanding of the Hebrew language, and a library full of resource 
information on the Old Testament, but if he or she does not brood over 
the question of how this text has meaning, he or she will probably not 
have a sermon that speaks a word of God. Again, I want to emphasize 
the importance of the exegetical and theological questions to the 
preparing-to-preach process because without them the hermenutical 
exercise is a waste of time. But the serious preacher will not stop at the 
scientific questions. He or she will move to the next level and consider 
how these ancient words "scribbled in Syrian hills to some underground 
religious group speak today." 39 

Hermeneutics is more than just finding the meaning of the text. 
Hermeneutics is the encounter of the entire Bible with our worldview, in 
preaching especially, focusing on a specific text and/or its analysis 
within modem formulations. When encountering a text a hermeneutical 


38 Ibid., 263. 

39 Ibid., 263. 
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question which must be asked Is, "Are the biblical and modem concepts 
which are discovered the same?" 

The hermeneutical methodology I will follow is three-fold: First, I 
will examine the situation of the one preparing to preach. In other 
words, the question I will ask here is the one my youth minister used to 
ask us in youth group meetings, "What does this text mean to you?" Of 
course, I hope to be somewhat more informed now (than I was in junior 
high!), since I will not be asking this question until I have completed the 
exegetical and theological study. I will also need to pay attention to my 
own life and carefully examine how this text might be speaking to me 
within my individual experience. 

One week after my wife gave birth to our second child I was asked 
to speak for our Christian Women's Fellowship Christmas Communion 
service. At first, I thought this was an odd combination of celebrations. 
But as I reflected on the idea of the Christ-child living from crib to cross 
I saw in my own newborn son an image of the vulnerability and 
helplessness portrayed in the birth narratives in Matthew and Luke. 

This same vulnerability found its way to the cross. In my comments to 
the women I reminded them that the story told in Luke is that of a 
newborn son. Newborns come into the world amid blood, sweat and 
tears. The same elements are found on the cross. Craddock notes that 

"Jesus lived from crib to cross, but the teller of the story wrote from 
cross to crib." 40 That statement was helpful in formulating the sermon, 


40 Fred B. Craddock, John Hayes and Carl Holladay, Preaching the New 
Common Lectionary, Year B: Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1984), 59. 
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but it was the immediate experience of the birth of our second son which 
informed the thoughts behind the sermon. 

Second, I will examine the situation of the local community. The 
layers of this second part are many. One layer is the neighborhood in 
which the preacher lives, the community of the local church, the town or 
city where most of the parishioners live, and the surrounding area - 
urban, suburban, or rural. Another layer includes the extended 
communities of the church: district, regional and national 
manifestations. Within each of these communities are sub¬ 
communities, small groups, extended famili es, service clubs, schools, 
athletic teams, etc. All of these various strata will affect each other and 
be affected by their extended groups and communities. The preacher 
must pay attention to what is happening not just within his or her local 
congregation but within the groups and communities in which these 
parishioners live and participate. 

I do not mean to imply that one must become neurotically focused 
on trying to speak to all groups at all times. The activities of the local 
tennis club will probably not have much bearing on the preaching 
moment, but when a prominent member of the club is shot to death in a 
robbery near the church, the preacher will want to pay attention! 

The third aspect of this process is an analysis of the current 
situation within the world or global community. Again, the various 
strata and levels of distinction are endless. The primary focus will be 
upon the socio-economic situation of the world. Global events may not 
always directly affect local church members but the preacher who ignores 
their significance in the light of the biblical word is walking the slippery 
slope toward meaninglessness. Someone once said that "the preacher 
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should always prepare the sermon with the Bible in one hand and the 
daily newspaper in the other." This is still true and a piece of advice well 
taken. 

On a Thursday evening a few years ago I arrived home in time to 
turn on the 6:00 o'clock news. I had just finished my sermon and was 
looking forward to a relaxing evening at home. My brain was almost 
shut down for the day. The television news kick-started my mind back 
into high gear. This was the evening of the Rodney King verdict in Los 
Angeles. South Central Los Angeles was already on fire. The news 
helicopters were showing dozens of scenes filled with rioting, looting and 
violence. All hell was breaking loose. I was living in San Diego at the 
time, a short two-hour drive down the freeway from the rioting. There 
were reports of minor flare-ups near my neighborhood. 

About two hours later, while still watching the news, I realized my 
sermon would need to be rewritten. In the light of what had just 
occurred in Southern California, my sermon sounded like a foolish man's 
ramblings. I rewrote the sermon. The text remained the same. The 
exegetical and theological points were still helpful. But the situation of 
the global community demanded a shift within the hermeneutical 
direction of the sermon. 

Summary 

The convergence of exegetical and theological study with the 
hermeneutical examination of the individual, local and global 
communities is the point where the sparks fly. They bring with them 
their entire horizons and specific concerns. This is where it matters 
most. This encounter of the biblical text with the socio-political setting 
of the world is the key issue in the preparation of the sermon. 
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In the next two chapters I will trace this process from beginning to 
end and demonstrate the wealth of good news found within the pages of 
the Old Testament. I will express some of the fundamental issues at 
work within this process and display their importance for the parish 
minister. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Two Tables of Stone Like the First: 

Exodus 34:1-9 

The first text I will examine appears in the lectionaiy as the Old 
Testament lesson for New Year's day. 1 The lessons for this day are the 
same for all three years within the lectionaiy. The choice of this text as 
a reading for New Year’s Day makes sense because the themes of renewal 
and commitment on the part of God certainly provide many homiletical 
possibilities. These are traditional topics around this season. The other 
lessons do not necessarily tie together thematically with each other, but 
individually they are also appropriate to the day. 2 

I follow the lectionary in my preaching and for this reason I have 
chosen the texts for this project from this three year cycle of lessons and 
readings. This brings up an important point: when the preacher 
considers following the lectionary, he or she should note that although 
individual texts may be appropriate, on their own, to the day, they will 
not always tie together with each other in a way apropos to the sermon. 

It has been my practice to choose just one text and develop the sermon 
around it in order to clearly speak (to the best of my ability) the word of 
God to the congregation from that text. Too often sermons that utilize 
more than one of the texts for the day end up degrading one or more of 
them to the level of simplistic illustration for the sermon. It is my thesis 
that more often than not this is how the Old Testament is used. If a 


1 The Old Testament lesson actually ends at verse 8. I feel this is an 
incomplete reading and should be expanded to include at least verse 9. More 
will be said below about this important awareness of the lectionary and its 
divisions. 

2 The other texts are Ps. 8, Rom. 1:1-7, and Luke 2:15-21. 
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particular Sunday's Gospel or Epistle lesson quotes or alludes to the Old 
Testament lesson, it is usually relegated (if noticed at all) within the 
sermon to the simplistic level of illustration. This practice contributes 
to the disparaging view that the Old Testament is relevant only in light 
of its reflection in the New Testament. 

Before examining the structure of Exod. 34:1-9 I would like to 
make one more comment on the lectionary. The preacher who chooses to 
follow the lectionaiy should be careful to use it as an effective tool for 
preaching and not be controlled by it. The lectionary offers a wide variety 
of texts within the context of the church year. This usually expands the 
average preacher's list of favorite texts and impels her or him to preach 
on topics and texts that he or she might otherwise avoid. But even the 
lectionaiy and the newly revised forms coming out have a tendency to 
avoid difficult texts. The minister must be aware of what is being cut 
out or avoided and must pay attention to these sometimes difficult and 
troublesome passages. Susan May writes about this cut-and-paste 
approach: 

We pull loose threads in the canon. We snip a household code 
here, a brood of vipers there. Here a king, there a slave, everywhere 
a bended knee. The 1993 Revised Co mm on Lectionary neatly 
extracts five Old Testament books and a number of offensive texts 
from the previous edition. Sure, not all the omissions are 
motivated by moral disdain, but many are. Even lections that 
made the cut have been tinkered with, so that the readings tear 
out a verse, a half-verse, or a divine ultimatum at the end. 
Politically motived [sic] is not new. The powerful have historically 
cut lections whose 'preferential option' for the oppressed offended 
the high and mighty. Since the politically correct are in power, 
let's rend the loose ends. Right? 

Wrong. We must keep the canon (flawed as it is) intact. We can't 
rip it up and toss out the parts that offend. We have to use the 
canon to interpret the canon. What we pull out today may make 
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the theological claims that we need to counter tomorrow’s 

offensive arguments. 3 

Martin Marty sounds a similar note when he says that "every biblical 
text that has power will embarrass and offend hearers somehow." 4 The 
preacher who gives in to this "cut and paste" approach is making the 
mistake of feeding the congregation a bland diet of milk and toast. 
Marty’s and May’s comments are clear signals to every preacher 
everywhere to take the canon as it is and preach it, even if it sounds 
offensive and embarrassing! 

In light of this I will expand the lectionary reading to be discussed 
here to include verse 9. This expansion makes sense both structurally 
and homiletically. More will be said below, but it is worth noting that 
the divisions and versification in the lectionary should never be 
understood to be final or without need of correction by the preacher who 
carefully prepares the sermon. 

Structure 

This analysis is based on the New Revised Standard Version. Although 
this text appears in the lectionary as 34:1-8 it should be noted that there 
is disagreement among the commentaries as to the division of this unit. 
The primary division seems to be made at verse 9, although a few 
commentators make the division at verse 10. 5 This passage itself is a 

3 Susan May, quoted in "Culture," by Sue Armentrout, Synthesis, 16 
Oct., 1994, 3. 

4 Martin Marty, "Quit Tinkering with Biblical Texts," Context, 15 July 
1994, 3. 

5 This discussion concerning the division of the unit and its place 
within the larger divisions of the book continues to illustrate the need for the 
preacher to look beyond the lectionary when preparing to preach. Whichever 
argument concerning divisions and structure the preacher chooses to follow is 
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part of the larger unit composed of chapters 32-34, which could 
appropriately be titled "At the mountain of God." 6 

"Another Covenant" 7 
Exodus 34:1-9 

l The Lord said to Moses, "Cut two tablets of stone like the former ones, 
and I will write on the tablets the words that were on the former tablets, 
which you broke. 2 Be ready in the morning, and come up in the 
morning to Mount Sinai and present yourself there to me, on the top of 
the mountain. 3 No one shall come up with you, and do not let anyone 
be seen throughout all the mountain; and do not let flocks or herd graze 
in front of that mountain." 4 So Moses cut two tablets of stone like the 
former ones; and he rose early in the morning and went up on Mount 
Sinai, as the Lord had commanded him, and took in his hand the two 
tablets of stone. 5 The Lord descended in the cloud and stood with him 
there, and proclaimed the name, "The Lord." 6 The Lord passed before 
him, and proclaimed, 

"The LORD, the LORD, 
a God merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, 

and abounding in steadfast love 
and faithfulness, 

7 keeping steadfast love for the 
thousandth generation, 
forgiving iniquity and 

transgression and sin, 
yet by no means clearing the 
guilty, 

but visiting the iniquity of the 
parents 

upon the children 
and the children's children, 
to the third and fourth 
generation." 

8 And Moses quickly bowed his head toward the earth, and worshiped. 


important. Simply being aware that the lectionaiy does not present the final 
form of textual structure will allow the preacher to be more informed in her or 
his preaching. 

6 R. W. L. Moberly, At the Mountain of God: Story and Theology in 
Exodus 32-34 l Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1983). 

7 Martin Noth, Exodus: A Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1962), 258. 
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9 He said, "If now I have found favor in your sight, O Lord, I pray, let the 
Lord go with us. Although this is a stiff necked people, pardon our 
iniquity and our sin, and take us for your inheritance." 

(NRSV) 


Structure 


I. Moses' Preparations for the Encounter with God 8 1-4 

A. Yahweh's Instruction 1-3 

1. Cut two tablets of stone 1 

2. Be ready to present yourself 2 

3. Bring no one with you 3 

B. Moses’ response 4 

1. Moses cuts the stone 4a 

2. Moses rises early 4b 

3. Moses brings the tablets 4c 

II. The Encounter with God 5-7 

A. Yahweh Appears 5 

1. Yahweh descends 5a 

2. Yahweh stands with Moses 5b 

3. Yahweh's self-disclosure 5c 

B. Yahweh Proclaims 6-7 

1. Yahweh is merciful, gracious, 

slow to anger 6a 

2. Yahweh abounds in steadfast love and 

faithfulness 6b 

3. Yahweh remains steadfast in love for 

the thousandth generation 7a 

4. Yahweh forgives sin and iniquity 7b 

5. Yahweh does not forget the guilty 7c 

a. Iniquity visits the children 7d 

b. The children's children 7e 

c. The 3rd and 4th generation 7f 

III. Moses response and prayer 8-9 

A. Moses' Response 8 

1. Bowed his head 8a 


8 Moberly, 83. The three-part outline I am following in this section is 
based on Moberly's structure with my own modifications. The subheadings, 
A.I., and so forth, represent my outline. 
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2. Worshipped 8b 

B. Moses' Prayer for Pardon 9 

1. If favor is found, go with us 9ab 

2. Pardon this stiff-necked people’s sin 9c 

3. Take us for your inheritance 9d 


Exegesis 

I.A. 1. "cut" i.e., prepare two smooth tables of stone. Their purpose 
is not initially given, but Moses seems to understand their use. 9 

I.A. 1. The account in 32:16 seems to imply that Yahweh prepared 
the tablets. Here, Moses is the one who, following Yahweh's 
instructions, cuts the stone. Clements notes that "such tablets, 
inscribed with the covenant laws, would have formed a witness or 
testimony to the covenant's existence." Further, he points out that 
"political treaties also made use of documents and inscribed stones as 
witnesses to a treaty agreement." 10 

I.A. 1. "like the former ones" may have deteuronomic origin 11 and 
allows this section to function as a renewal of the original covenant 
established by Yahweh. This also reflects a close connection to the 
golden calf incident (ch. 32). 

I.A.2. "be ready" probably a cultic preparatory act. 

I.A.2. "present yourself to me." "Present" is similar to "stand." 
Cassutto renders it, "station yourself for me." 12 


9 Noth, 261. 

10 Ronald E. Clements, Exodus (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1972), 221. 

11 J. Coert Rylaarsdam, "Introduction and Exegesis," in The 
Interpreter's Bible, vol. 1, ed. George Buttrick (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1952), 1077. 

12 Cassuto, 438. 
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I.A.2. "on the top of the mountain." compare: Exodus 19:18-20. 
This account is probably from J. 13 

I.A.3. "No one shall come up with you.” This prohibition points to 
the fact that the mountain was to be treated as a sanctuary, "which was 
to be separated off from profane contact as a holy area." 14 Cassuto likens 
this to a second wedding after a divorce when a large assembly is not 
usually invited. 15 

I. B.l. 4 cp. 19:18,20 

II. A.2. It is difficult to determine the subject of "and stood with 
him there." 

II.A.3. "the LORD" may refer to a cultic practice of calling upon the 
name of Yahweh. As already noted, it is not clear who proclaimed this 
name, Moses or Yahweh. 16 However, as Childs shows, the interpretation 
becomes clear in verse 6 because "clearly God is the one who pronounces 
the divine name." 17 

II.B. One of the names is missing in the Septuagint. 

II.B. Clements argues that 6-7 "was no doubt at one time used as 
a formula of praise in worship. It comes as near as the Old Testament 


13 Clements, 221. 

14 ibid., 221. 

15 Cassuto, 438. 

16 Brevard Childs’ comments on this difficulty can be helpful here: "In 
terms of Hebrew Syntax the subject of the two verbs yityasseb and yiqra can 
either be Yahweh or Moses. The issue can only be decided in terms of the 
context. Accordingly, commentators have been divided in their interpretation 
.... Originally v. 5 may have well intended Moses as subject. In the present 
context of the whole chapter in which v. 5 is read in light of v. 6, Yahweh is 
most naturally the subject of the proclamation." See Childs, The Book of 
Exodus: A Critical Theological Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1974), 603. 

17 Childs, 611-12. 
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anywhere achieves to providing a confessional definition of God." 18 cf., 
Num. 14:18; Neh. 9:17; Ps. 103:8,17; 145::8; Jer. 32:18-19; Nahum 1:3; 
and echoes in Deut. 5:9-10; I Kings 3:6; Lam. 3:32; Dan. 9:4 Terence 
Fretheim says this statement "cuts across the Old Testament as a 
statement of basic Israelite convictions regarding its God. It thus 
constitutes a kind of 'canon' of the kind of God Israel's God is . . ." 19 

II.B. The list of Yahweh's attributes: 

"merciful and gracious." Yahweh has already acknowledged this to 
Moses in 33:19. 

"slow to anger." That is, literally, "long of anger." Cassuto notes 
that Yahweh's "anger prolongs itself and is not quick to inflict 
punishment on the sinner, in order that he may repent, as happened on 
this occasion." 20 

"abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness." The depth and 
breadth of this phrase is too great to be captured simply in the words 
"steadfast love and faithfulness." The implication here is that even when 
Yahweh's love and loyalty are rejected, Yahweh will remain faithful to 
the unfaithful. This understanding is strengthened by the statement 
that follows: "keeping steadfast love for the thousandth generation." 
Moberly notes that hesed may be interpreted here as "signifying that 
Yahweh is so great in faithfulness that he is willing even to forgive 
breach of relationship." 21 


18 Clements, 222. 

19 Terence E. Fretheim, Exodus (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1991), 

302. 

20 Cassuto, 439. 

21 Moberly, 87. 
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"forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin." The use of the 
synonyms a won, pesa, and hatta'a implies not three varieties of sin but 
the "entire range of wrongdoing." 22 A brief review of these three words 
may shed some light on this view. 23 Hatta'a carries the understanding of 
missing the mark. The decisive factor in the use of this word is the fact 
of the missing of the mark. The mark is the criterion for the judgment of 
the act and the missing. Hatta'a is the most frequently used word for sin 
in the Old Testament. Some would want to say that this is the lowest 
level of sin, but if the object of our action is God (i.e., to love God with 
all our heart) and we miss, we miss God! 

Pesa implies a breach of contract or a criminal act. This word goes 
beyond mere rebellion to a successfully completed breaking away. This is 
an intensely profound word for "sin" because of the intense sociological 
and legal aspect it has upon the community of faith. 

Awon denotes a bent, twisted, "utterly bowed down" posture (Ps alm 
38:6). Awon points to the result of sin not only the act itself. Basically, 
it presupposes the process from act through its following condition to 
its, the nature of the act's, consequences. The implication here is that 
all acts have an effect on our lives, as a rock tossed in a pond, the 
ripples extend to the edge of our lives. 

In light of the profoundly broad meanings related above, one could 
easily understand this list of words for sin to imply a forgiveness that 
covers the totality of sin. 


22 Ibid., 440. 

22 The comments on these three words come from class notes taken 
during a course taught by Knierim, Biblical and Old Testament Hamartiology, 
School of Theology at Claremont, Spring Semester, 1992. 
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"yet by no means clearing the guilty." Yahweh holds "in dynamic 
tension the mysterious balance of divine mercy and justice." 24 Is this 
what is happening here, or does this reflect something else? More will be 
said below in the theology section. 

"visiting the iniquity of the parents ..." This injunction extends 
to the fourth generation, but Yahweh's steadfast love extends to the 
thousandth generation. 

II. B.5. "yet by no means clearing the guilty." This saying 
suggests, within the context of the passage, that God does not forgive 
the guilty. 

II. B.5.a.b.c "visiting the iniquity of the parents upon the 
children." This statement inplies that their sin will not be forgotten, at 
least to the fourth generation. However, it should be noted that the 
affects of the iniquity last only four generations but Yahweh's steadfast 
love is extended to the "thousandth generation." Cassuto asserts that 
the "influence of evil is limited and affects only a few generations. . . 
whereas the influence of good extends to thousands of generations." 25 

III. A. This is a description of Moses' reaction to the appearance 
and presence of God. 

III. Themes from the last two chapters are repeated here, "finding 
favor with God, going in our midst, stiff necked people. . .iniquity and 
sin, and your possession." 26 


24 Rita Bums, "The Book of Exodus," in Exodus: A Lasting Paradigm, 
eds. Bas van Iersel and Anton Weiler (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1987), 20. 

25 Cassuto, 440. 

26 Childs, 612. 
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m.B.l. Moses addresses God as Adonat, not as Yahweh. This may 
imply that "the emphasis upon God's holiness and transcendence" has 
been heightened. 27 

ffl.B.l "Lord go with us." The request is granted. See 34: lOf. 

IH.B.2 Moses prayer includes himself (in a way he did not in 
32:32 in the request for the forgiveness of "our iniquity and our sin." 

ffl.B.2. Fretheim points out that this "is a prayer that keeps God's 
under girding presence and forgiveness together. Without forgiveness, 
then .... God's intimate presence would only result in Israel being 
consumed." 28 

H.B.2. The prayer asks God to forgive Israel because they are 
stiff-necked people. 29 

The key concept at work in this chapter is Yahweh's loving 
kindness (hesed). This is one of the most important concepts considered 
in the entire Bible. This word reflects the nature of God in a way as 
profound as any other found in scripture. The translations, "loving 
kindness," or "mercy," or "proper conduct," or "steadfast love," do not 
adequately define the depth and power of this concept. This word 
describes Yahweh's willingness to extend well beyond the expected 
boundaries of the covenantal relationship. Yahweh's love is of a divine 
nature because it is given to the apostate community which deserves 
something else altogether. Eichrodt carefully describes this idea: 

Because in this way hesed is granted at large to men who have 

absolutely no claim upon it, but rather in accordance with the jus 

27 Rylaarsdam, 1076. 

28 Fretheim, 303. 

29 Ibid., 303. 
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talionis can expect only to be excluded from fellowship, it is seen to 
be a gift of grace. What began as a hesed granted as a matter of 
course in the berit has become, as a result of the thoroughgoing 
questioning of the old conception, a completely new concept of 
faithfulness and love. The miraculous quality of this new love is 
seen to reside not only in the condescenscension of the exalted 
God, but also, much more inwardly, in the mystery of a divine will 
which seeks communion with man. 30 

A gracious and merciful God is one who will practice hesed because 

grace, mercy, and love are at the foundation of the divine concept and 

understanding of hesed. 

The message of this story focuses on the idea of "divine forgiveness 
as a fundamental way of relating to sin.” 31 The concerns of guilt and 
justice are not ignored but are incorporated into the text in such a way 
as to make it clear that Yahweh's forgiveness will be foundational to the 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel. At the same time it must be noted 
that Yahweh will not stand for apostasy. This "stiffnecked people" must 
face their sin and their shortcomings and re aliz e that the mercy they are 
extended does not come as a result of their faithfulness, partial or 
otherwise. This story (and the overall narrative Gen. 32-34) 
demonstrates Israel's identity and understanding in light of their 
position as the people of God. But, as Moberly notes, "no sooner are 
they constituted as such than they sin and deserve to forfeit their 
position." 32 

Again, the concept at work in this story is the graciousness of 
Yahweh even in the face of an undeserving and clearly guilty people. 


Walther Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament, 2 vols. 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1961-67), 1: 238-39. 

Fretheim, 305. 

22 Moberly, 92. 
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Yahweh's mercy is extended, not because of something the people do but 
because Yahweh chooses to be steadfastly loyal. 

Context 

The structure and content of this chapter are among the most 
difficult to analyze in Exodus. 33 What does appear to be clear, however, 
is the composition, from a variety of traditions, of chapters 32-34 into a 
single unit. Moberly recognizes a "rounded, and to a certain extent, self- 
contained story. It is reasonable therefore, in terms of the presentation 
within Exodus to treat Exod. 32-34 as a narrative in its own right." 34 

Chapter 32 sounds a new chord as the exodus event takes a 
sudden turn toward infidelity. The people of Israel have woven a twisted, 
and chaotic web of compromise. They have impatiently decided to take 
matters into their own hands. They have constructed an idol and 
threatened their relationship with Yahweh. Fretheim compares this 
scene to Genesis 3: "The garden scene becomes a tangled mess. 

Harmony turns to dissonance, rest to disturbance, preparedness to 
confusion, and the future with God becomes a highly uncertain 
matter." 35 

The word that characterizes these chapters is "hopeful." They 
move from transgression to judgment to forgiveness. 36 This movement is 
important to note, as it is a pattern consistent with human experience. 
We sin; we are judged; we are forgiven. However, not everyone 


33 Childs. 604. 

34 Moberly, 38. 

35 Fretheim, 279 

36 Ibid., 280. 
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experiences judgment and forgiveness. The good news of the Old 
Testament here is the possibility of restoration for Israel with each other 
and with God. Fretheim observes that "the role of the intercessor is seen 
to be a key to preserving the community from annihilation, but finally 
the future of Israel is seen to rest solely in God. who is gracious, 
merciful, and abounding in steadfast love." 37 This is good news! 

This good news is delivered only to Israel. Can it be good news for 
the world, too? As noted in Chapter 1 the Old Testament has many 
passages which speak to the universal qualities of God's love and 
concern for humankind. These universal texts serve to set the 
boundaries for the world's ability to adopt texts like Exod. 34. The 
exegesis of this story demonstrates that this story is for, and belongs to, 
Israel. The world though can adopt it in the light of the rest of the Old 
Testament because these universally inclusive texts serve as the 
foundation for the reinterpretation of this mutually exclusive one. 

This text does not face the question of whether or not this 
experience of God's forgiveness in the face of ongoing rebellion and 
iniquity is for Israel only, but it serves as a reminder to the world that 
God will judge, forgive, and rescue according to God's ways, not the 
world's, or God's people even. Forgiveness is clearly set in the lap of 
divine grace. 

The location of this process in the exodus is Sinai. This mountain 
is the place where Israel is invited to cement its covenant relationship 
with God. The focus of this activity is the law. Bums contends that 
"the biblical writers collected generations of Israel's civil, moral, and 


37 Ibid., 280. 
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cultic laws, attributed their origin to God, and placed them within the 
context of Yahweh's liberating work. The One who upset pharaoh's order 
thus establishes a new one." 38 

This is a key aspect of this narrative. Yahweh is a God of order. 
The Israelites are not simply set free, they are guided, directed, loved, 
judged, forgiven, helped, blessed, and cherished by Yahweh. They are not 
left to their own infidelity (although they are certainly free to choose this 
route as evidenced by the golden calf incident). Instead, they are invited 
to see themselves in the light of God’s understanding. As Bums 
poignantly comments, "Freedom would have direction. The conjunction 
between Exodus and Sinai witnesses to the theological connection 
between freedom and fidelity." 39 . 

Israel's law finds its origin in Yahweh and is therefore dependent 
on Yahweh's involvement in its communal life in order for the 
community to function. Yahweh's loyalty to Israel is clear. Therefore, 
"the community belonging to this God must express in concrete 
situations its bond with its covenant partner, Yahweh." 40 

An important question to be considered here is the relation of the 
laws in chap. 34 with the decalogue in chap. 20. This section of chap. 34 
is not a part of this study, but the question must be considered in light 
of the overall context. If Moses were supposed to cut two new tablets 
and write down the exact laws, we should find an exact duplicate of 


38 Bums, 19 

39 Ibid., 19. 

40 Ibid.. 19. 
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them. The problem here is that Moses is told to do one thing, but he 
does another. 

The classic literary solution to this problem is the view that this 
was J's parallel account to Exodus 20. This view has little if any support 
today. The attempts to show a decalogue in chap. 34 are unconvincing. 
However, there are not any other solutions that gamer widespread 
support. Wellhausen's classic view of a parallel account may have some 
merit. This does appear to be an account of the original covenant. 

Childs argues that the theme of renewal, which is limited to 1,4, and 
28b, is redactional. 41 

Our concern is for the text as we have it before us. Whatever the 
tradition history behind the texts and their origins, it is clear that the 
redactor wants to join this chap, to 32 and 33 and emphasize the themes 
of renewal and forgiveness. Childs' conclusion is a helpful reminder: "In 
the end, the redactional structuring of chs. 32-34 produced a superb, 
new literary composition which went far beyond the individual elements 
of the earlier sources." 42 


Concept 

Chapters 32-33 have focused on the aftermath of Israel's apostasy. 
The primary concepts that are at work in chap. 34 are the justice, grace, 
mercy, and loving kindness of Yahweh. The covenant is reestablished, 
and this time there are no conditions. Yahweh is faithful. Period. 


41 Childs. 607. 

42 Ibid., 610. 
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Moses' prayer asks for Yahweh's acceptance not because the people 
deserve it or have demonstrated repentance but rather in spite of their 
"stiff-necked" way of relating to Yahweh and each other. "Although this 
is a stiff-necked people," Moses says, "pardon our iniquity, and our sin, 
and take us for your inheritance." Fretheim notes that the replication of 
the earlier tablets "symbolizes God's openness to covenant with Israel 
once again, and God takes the initiative with Moses to move toward that 
end." 43 

The pardoning of Israel is a legal action on the part of Yahweh. In 
a sense this is repesentative of the concept of justice at work within the 
concept of love. The love Yahweh shows to Israel is not a romantic, 
adolescent feeling that lives outside of justice. It is a love that moves 
within justice and refuses to look the other way. The guilty are still 
guilty. The sins have still been committed. Yahweh does not ignore 
them. There are consequences in life that are a result of our choices, 
good and bad alike. Into this situation Yahweh moves and forgives. 
Yahweh confronts and loves. There cannot be love without justice. 

This represents a change in Moses' understanding of Yahweh's 
relation to Israel's unlawfulness. This paradoxical mercy is 
demonstrated in Yahweh's willingness to extend forgiveness to a 
continually sinful people. The paradox exists in the fact that this 
forgiveness is dependent on Yahweh, yet it is mediated through Moses. It 
is not dependent on Moses, but Yahweh's willingness to work through 
him demonstrates Yahweh's willingness to be in relationship with 
Yahweh's people, even at the risk of a bad reputation. 


43 Fretheim, 301. 
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It is clear, then, that Ex. 32-34 is a profound reinterpretation of 
the basis of Israel's existence as the chosen people of God. No 
sooner are they constituted as such than they sin and deserve to 
forfeit their position. They do not forfeit it, but henceforth Israel 
is as dependent as the rest of the world upon the mercy of God. 

Yet it is through the faithful man of God that this mercy is given. 
God's mercy does not override man, but man is given an 
indispensable role within God's purposes. Such is the 
understanding of Yahweh's dealings with his people expressed by 
Ex. 32-34. 44 

I used the term "risk" above in order to imply that there is a 

certain amount of uncertainty at work in this relationship. The 

uncertainty is focused on the response of the people to this mercy and 

grace. How will they respond? Will their "stiff-necked" nature continue 

despite Yahweh's loving kindness? Will Yahweh become a laughingstock 

in the eyes of the rest of the world? Robert Capon, writing on the 

problem of evil, engagingly describes God's willingness to risk: 

And what is love if its not the indulgence of the ultimate risk of 
giving one's self to another over whom we have no control? (That’s 
why it does no good to explain freedom by saying God introduced it 
to make love possible. The statement happens to be true, but it 
doesn't illuminate much. The question still remains: Why love? 
Why risk at all??) The only comfort is that if God is crazy, he is at 
least no crazier than we are. His deepest and our very best are very 
close. 45 

Moses’ encounter in Exodus 34 may represent a cultic ritual 
fashioned into the narrative. Certainly there sire aspects of worship at 
work in this text (esp. 34:2,8). The summary of Yahweh's nature (v. 6-7), 
which is echoed in various places in the Old Testament (Num. 14:18; 

Neh. 9:17; Ps. 103:8; Jer. 32:18; Jon. 4:2), sounds very much like an old 
cultic confession. Eichodt points out that the unconditional quality of 


44 Moberly, 92-93. 

45 Robert Farrar Capon, The Third Peacock: The Problem of God and Evil 
(Minneapolis: Winston, 1971), 22. 
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hesed "is related to the individual, a feature which emerges in the 

literature of worship." 46 The language of prayer is especially a feature of 

this concept. The one who is willing to engage in open and honest prayer 

is acutely aware of his or her complete dependence on God. 

Here is a living expression of man's complete dependence on God's 
mercy; God not only gives men life and preserves them, but even 
when man has cut himself off from God through his own fault. 
God's forgiving grace rescues him and does not exclude him forever 
from communion - nay. it enables him to discern in the very 
experience of punishment, a purpose directed to his salvation. 47 

The key message than is the hesed, the steadfast love of God which 

is given even in the midst of judgment. The broken covenant has been 

made whole again. The violation cannot be undone. The pain of their 

breach will remain. But Yahweh will remain steadfast, loving, and full of 

grace. 

Theology 

Old Testament 

The theology evident in this text points to Yahweh as the mediator 
and creator of a new covenant which relies on Yahweh's nature as a 
gracious, merciful, and loving God. The opening section in this text 
(v. 1-4) sounds very much like cultic preparation for the subsequent 
audience with Yahweh. 

The Old Testament texts that immediately come to mind are Exod. 
20:1-17 and Deut. 5:1-21. The redactor clearly intends Exodus 34 be 
seen as a renewal of the covenant. As noted above, chap. 34 may reflect 
a parallel account, but in its present form it is surely to be understood 
as a new covenant between Yahweh and Yahweh's people. Moberly 


46 Eichrodt, 2: 482. 

47 Eichrodt, 1: 257. 
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reminds us that Exodus 32-34 "presupposes the substance of Exod. 19- 
24. That is, Yahweh, having brought the people out of Egypt, and led 
them to Sinai, has there entered into a new and formal relationship with 
them." 48 The breaking of this relationship, on the part of the Israelites, 
is described in Exodus 32. This sets the stage for the renewal of the 
covenant in chapter 34. The promise, by Yahweh, to write on the stones 
himself, is a tangible sign of the forgiveness extended in the verses to 
follow. This was meant to be a clear sign that "Israel had been forgiven 
and the relationship had been restored from God's side." 49 

In addition to the two texts noted above, Num. 14:18 (a clear 
parallel to Exod. 34) demonstrates that the language here (slow to anger, 
abounding in steadfast love, etc.) is central to Israel's cultic doxology. 
This phrasing is a confession of Israel's praise for Yahweh and the way 
Yahweh has been encountered by Israel. 

In 34:3 the prohibition is uttered again that no man or animal is 
to enter the sacred place. This repetition of the command given in 19:12 
demonstrates the sacredness of the scene. 

Childs notes that the "description of the preparation and 
execution of the instructions followed by the theophany is reminiscent of 
elements in chapter 19." 50 The episode related in chap. 19 contains a 


48 Moberly, 44. 

49 Childs, 611. 

50 Ibid., 611. 
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certain amount of tension between Moses and the people which is no 
longer evident in this section. 

Indeed, this renewal on the part of God in the face of apostasy is a 
theme which is picked up throughout the Old Testament. Hosea 11 
reflects a similar theme: "How can I give you up, O Ephraim? How can I 
hand you over, O Israel? My heart recoils within me; my compassion 
grows warm and tender" (1 l:8a,c). The theological implication here is 
that Yahweh bears not only this one transgression of the covenant but 
the entire history of Israel's immoral existence. 

This new way of dealing with Israel is reflected primarily in 6-7 
where the emphasis is on Yahweh's mercy, graciousness, forgiveness, 
steadfast love, and patience. Fretheim suggests that the "doubling of the 
emphasis upon God's steadfast love and the omission of the conditional 
elements stress the unconditionality of the divine love to Israel." 51 This 
suggestion is questionable in light of Exod. 34:7b, "yet by no means 
clearing the guilty. ..." The gift of grace and forgiveness has been 
extended but not without paying attention to the sin of the people. God 
will remain steadfast but the acts of iniquity (and their affects on the 
personal lives of the people) remain a fact of life. 

The cultic style description of God's nature in verses 6-7 has been 
used throughout the Old Testament to affirm God's unending and 
unfathomable love and forgiveness for God's people. Childs illustrates 
that "the community which treasured these traditions was not the 
community which could confidently say: 'all that Yahweh has spoken we 
will do' (24:7), but the people who stood beyond the great divide caused 


51 Fretheim, 302. 
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by the sin of the golden calf." 52 This is important to note because it is 
this very same divide of sin which continuously defines the situation of 
the Israelites (and the world to a certain degree) and God. "The faith 
which Israel learned to prize was not a proud tradition that once in the 
past God had singled out a people, but rather that God had continued to 
sustain his original purpose with a sinful nation both in mercy and 
judgment." 53 

The "propositional theology" 54 found in 6-7 was a condensation of 
Israel's historical memory. Graciousness and mercy are attributes that 
are assigned in the Old Testament only to God. According to Holladay 
the "phrases of Exod. 34:6-7 are repeated approximately eighteen times 
in the OT, testifying to the popularity of the expression, particularly in 
the exilic and postexilic periods." 55 Holladay points out the irony of its 
appearance in the book of Jonah where the prophet is angered by God's 
gracious response to the Ninevites. The prophet Jonah's view of justice 
toward this hated city and its dwellers suggests that they should be 
destroyed. The gracious God of the Israelites will have nothing to do 
with such a view. A hermeneutical twist is definitely possible here. The 
prophet is criticized by God for his rationalistic, exclusivisitc concept of 
the liturgical formula. God's actions make it clear, in the book of 
Jonah, that God is not going to be tied down to any particular way of 
working in the world. 

52 Childs, 612. 

53 Ibid., 612. 

54 W. L. Holladay, "Grace in the Old Testament," in The Interpreters 
Dictionary of the Bible, Suppl. vol., ed. Keith Crim (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1976) 375. 

55 Ibid., 376. 
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Moses' response and prayer in 34:8-9 demonstrate that he 
understands the theological importance of all that has been disclosed to 
him on the mountain. Moberly identifies a similarity between Moses’ 
encounter here with Yahweh and Noah’s encounter with God in the flood 
narrative (Gen. 6-9). The impetus of God's judgment becomes the reason 
for God's mercy. Moberly identifies five other similarities: (1) The overall 
structure of both is "sin and judgment followed by mercy and renewal." 

(2) Moses and Noah both hold favored positions before Yahweh. 

(3) Moses and Noah’s favored position marks the turning pont in the 
narrative. (4) Noah's and Moses' postion "with favor" before God is 
unique within the Old Testament. (5) Moses' prayer and Noah’s sacrifice 
are followed by God’s mercy. 56 

Fretheim draws out these parallels further by noting that "the 
relationship between God and Israel is seen to stand on the same footing 
as God's relationship to the entire world. God's actions toward Israel are 
notunique: this is the way of God with the world.'' 57 Furthermore. 34:9 
goes one step farther than Genesis 6-9: divine forgiveness becomes the 
primary mode of operation for God in the face of sin. As noted above in 
the notes section, the three most remarkable words for sin are listed in 
this chapter and clearly represent God's forgiveness for the entire range 
of sin. 

This bold statement in 34:9 represents the nature of God to show 
mercy to those who are sinful and ought to be destroyed. "For all of 
God's willingness to respond to Moses' intercession on behalf of the 


56 Moberly, 91-92. 

57 Fretheim, 304. 
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community of faith, forgiveness is finally rooted in the divine grace; it is 
not at the beck and call of human beings, even trusted mediators." 58 
New Testament 

The Exodus event and the book of Exodus have played important 
roles in the course of New Testament structure, theology, and faith. One 
needs to look no further than the birth narratives of Matthew to begin to 
get an idea that Exodus is a major source of reflection for the New 
Testament writers. 

The concepts introduced here in Exodus 34—sin, judgment, mercy, 
grace, love, and mediation—can all be found within the pages of the New 
Testament in a variety of contexts and settings. Exact parallels are not 
found but similar issues are raised within the New Testament. For 
example, Jesus' question to the men who bring him the Jewish woman 
caught in adultery reflects a similar act of forgiveness in the face of sin 
(John 7:53 - 8:11). Jesus' question reveals the universality of sin. There 
is no one left in the crowd. When her condemners have left, Jesus says, 
"Neither do I condemn you." There is no repentance or admission of 
guilt. Forgiveness is extended. Like the Exodus 34 account, this action 
of Jesus does not fit the human standards of judgment. Jesus 
demonstrates, as did Yahweh on Sinai with Moses, that God does not 
conform to the judgment standards of the world. Rather, God is free to 
extend grace in what ever way God wants to. Those who receive it are 
the ones who see themselves as deserving something far short of this 
grace. 


58 Ibid., 307. 
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This passage in John also points to the fact that this grace is not 
cheap and easy. Jesus' final words to the woman are "from now on do 
not sin again." In the light of God's grace we are seen wholly for what we 
are (or what we are not) and are therefore required to unequivocally 
commit ourselves to God. Fretheim points out that extensive dialogue 
between Moses and Yahweh is necessary because "it makes it clear that 
God is neither obligated to make this move nor somehow an easy mark, 
as if forgiveness were 'God's business,' available in some heavenly 
vending machine." 59 

In the New Testament grace is placed over judgment as the primary 
concept, especially in Pauline thought. 2 Cor. 5:21 indicates that 
though we were nothing but sinners (and guilty ones at that!) Christ has 
renewed us so that we might be made pure. "For our sake he made him 
to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might become the 
righteousness of God" (NRSVj. Bultmann reminds us that "this clause 
intends to express the paradoxical fact that God made the (ethically) 
sinless Christ to be a sinner ... by letting him die on the cross as one 
accursed." 60 This is a perplexing reality as it is described in the New 
Testament but as Bultmann illustrates, "these perplexities all rest upon 
the misunderstanding that righteousness denotes the ethical quality of a 
man, whereas in truth it means his relation to God." 61 In other words 
we are brought into right relationship with God depsite the fact that our 
lives represent guilt and sin. 


59 Ibid., 307. 

60 Rudolph Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 2 vols. trans. 
Kendrick Grobel (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951-55), 1:277. 

61 Ibid., 277. 
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This text from Exodus 34 is a profound example of the 
unspeakable love and mercy of God. This text points to a God who 
operates with the people of Israel according to a divine set of principles 
that may or may not be revealed to God's creation. According to this 
text. God is free to act with forgiveness and mercy precisely because that 
is God's nature. The book of Jonah reminds us that God's love and 
forgiveness are not reserved for the chosen, but are in fact, "available to 
the worst of the 'non-chosen' world." 62 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard in Matt. 20:1-16 reflects 
this divine freedom to respond to the world in a way that does not fit the 
human understanding of justice. In the parable the owner is free to be 
unconventionally generous within the limits of the agreement. To those 
who complain that they are not receiving fair pay, the owner responds, 
''Friend, I am doing you no wrong: did you not agree with me for the 
usual daily wage? Take what belongs to you and go; I choose to give this 
last the same as I give to you. Am I not allowed to do what I choose with 
what belongs to me? Or are you envious because I am generous?" 

(NRSVj. A literal translation of this last line speaks an even clearer word 
to those who are upset at this illogical action: "Is your eye evil because I 
am good?" 

It has been argued that the idea of love and grace demonstrated 
here and throughout the New Testament reflects a significant shift in the 
model of love. I do not see that this is a radical shift away from the Old 


62 Fretheim, 306. 
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Testament, especially in light of our study of Exodus 34. Certainly other 
passages (Hos. 11; Jon., Gen. 6*9) could be cited as "significant shifts" in 
the view of God's love, grace, mercy and forgiveness for the world. 

Exodus 34 reminds us that there is no predictability to God’s love 
and grace. Just as the rain falls on the good and evil alike, God’s love is 
extended to everyone whom God chooses. The normal rules of human 
fairness do not apply. Romans 6: If ("Should we continue in sin in order 
that grace may abound?") is a clear reminder that we cannot rely on the 
patience of God to be extended always. If God's grace is unpredictable, 
then we must live accordingly and always see ourselves in the light of 
divine mercy. Paul's words to the church in Rome call attention to the 
fact that if we share in Christ's death, we are called to a "newness of life" 
which has been made possible by his resurrection. Similarly the 
Israelites, at the base of Sinai, are, for all intents and purposes, dead. 
The gift of Yahweh's mercy and graciousness only serves to emphasize 
the Israelites' deceased state. We are reconciled to God precisely because 
God chooses to reconcile us. 

Hermeneutic 

This passage from Exodus reminds us that in the light of the new 
covenant we are completely at the mercy of God’s graciousness. We have 
done nothing to deserve God's outpouring of steadfast love. In the 
justice of the world we would be put to death or, at best, banished from 
the covenental relationship. Instead, in spite of our "stiff-necked" 
nature, God pardon's us and takes us as God's inheritance. Fretheim 
points out that God is free "to move beyond previously stated 
stipulations and reach out in mercy. . . .This is a statement of God's 
graciousness for Moses, God's freedom for others, not from others. But 
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it is granted only at God's initiative." 63 This clearly highlights the fact 
that God is not controlled by human considerations or parameters. 

This graciousness of God reveals the apostasy of God's elect 
without any gray areas; it is clear, outright rebellion and breaking away 
from God. They are shown to be unfaithful and can give no evidence of 
even a partial claim of allegiance. When viewed this way grace can be 
seen accurately as grace. The only thing the Israelites deserve is outright 
banishment; instead they are shown divine mercy. 

This is a word the church must proclaim because it is a word of 
truth for God’s world. I recently became the senior minister of a 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in Atlanta, Georgia. During my 
interview with this congregation I was asked about my vision for the 
future of the Church Universal. I responded by saying that the churches 
that will grow and become significant and vital in the next century will 
be those that are willing to risk in the name of the merciful and gracious 
God and claim a new vision. The churches that will risk speaking boldly 
the message of God's love and grace for all people — and also risk 
challenging their members to respond to this good news through service 
— will create a new church. 

The church of the next century must be willing to grow and dare 
facing the challenges that always come with new growth. In addition to 
welcoming new members, the growing and significant congregations of 
the next century will be the ones that also welcome new ideas, fresh 
visions (from all parts of the globe), and greater challenges. 


63 Ibid., 306. 
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This is indeed a risky vision because the opportunity for failure is 
great. James Wall pointed out in an editorial that "those who are called 
to ministry do not escape the temptation to abide by the standards of 
secularly." 64 The temptation becomes even greater when we find 
ourselves in ministerial positions where we are measured only in terms of 
the secular. Ministry then becomes a results-oriented style of business 
which tempts us to show off our resumes and superior intellectual 
abilities. But as Wall points out, the challenge for ministers (and, I 
would add, the church) "is to determine which perspective will govern 
our lives - - the success-oriented, achievement driven, judgment¬ 
rendering perspective of modem society, or the mysterious God-centered 
world-view of a religious faith governed by love, forgiveness and 
understanding. " 6 5 

When the church chooses to live in the light of God's steadfast 
love and faithfulness, the world may begin to get a glimpse of the 
relationship that God intends to have with all people. Can there be a 
greater task? Has there been a more significant time to begin to live in 
this new light? The world has changed since Moses' day. The population 
has increased to a level never imagined by the biblical writers. 
Information travels faster now than anything but light. Satellites and 
television have shrunk our world and brought our neighbors into our 
homes. But the prayer of Moses which asks God to take us despite our 
"stiff-necked" nature is a prayer that the world should not be too quick 


64 James M. Wall, "Failure and Forgiveness," Christian Century, 111 
(1994): 555. 

65 Ibid., 555. 
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to abandon. It is our prayer. We need the gracious and merciful God. 
Still. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Let Us Return to the Lord: 

Hosea 5:15 - 6:6 

The prophet Hosea preached his message in the middle of political 
conflict and national crisis (roughly 760-722 B.C.E.). His words are full 
of passion and urgency. He speaks with emotion because the northern 
kingdom is about to collapse, both religiously and politically, at the 
hands of the powerful Assyrian empire. Assyria, through the strength of 
its military, was preparing to take control of the fertile crescent and all 
of the kingdoms and city states within its bountiful rim. 

Hosea may be the most profound intellectual in the entire Old 
Testament. Along with his counterpart Amos, Hosea's reflections are 
among the most compelling in the Bible. Hosea was clearly a Yahweh 
fanatic, who spoke a radical word of change and repentance to a society 
that was quickly sliding into a bottomless pit of no return. 

Like the text studied in the preceding chapter, this one appears in 
the lectionary in a form that needs to be corrected. Hosea 5:15 - 6:6 is 
the Old Testament lesson for Year A, Proper 5 (or the Sunday closest to 
June 8). 1 The lectionary, by choosing to begin this text at 5:15, has 
chosen to work within its own hermeneutic. As will be demonstrated 
below, 5:15 concludes the previous passage and is not related 
contextually to 6:1-6. 

Unless the form of the text is studied, the message will be 
misunderstood in its presentation in the lectionary. The importance of 
this study and preparation cannot be over emphasized. The lectionaiy is 

1 Bushong, 48. The other texts are Ps. 50:7-15, Rom. 4:13-18, and 
Matt. 9:9-13. 
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a marvelous tool in the hands of a careful and skilled preacher who 
understands its strengths and weaknesses. By carefully noting and 
studying each week's lessons the lectionary can become an invaluable aid 
for the minister who wants to preach biblical sermons from a wide 
variety of the canon. 

According to Hans Walter Wolff, Hos. 5:15 - 6:6 is part of a larger 
unit which is composed of 5:8 - 7:16. 2 Hosea is made up of smaller 
speech units which have been composed into a larger keiygmatic 
assemblage. This composition, not by Hosea, is moved by a concept 
which is very difficult to identify. Richard Israel notes that the 
"historical background of the passage is not what constitutes the 
structure of the passage." 3 The discussion concerning the exact 
definition of this unit is beyond the scope of this project. For this study 
1 will follow Wolffs analysis. 4 

Wolff notes that 6:1-3 is an interruption of "the prophetic genres." 5 
This, and the discussion above, demonstrate the importance for the 
lectionary preacher to carefully consider the texts before her or him. The 
lectionary presents this text as though 6:1-3 is the response of the 
people to Yahweh's hope that they "will seek my face." At best, this 


2 Hans Walter Wolll, Hosea: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet 
Hosea, trans. by Gary Stansell (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), 108. 

3 Richard D. Israel, Prophecies of Judgment: A Study of the Protasis- 
Apodosis Text Structures in Hosea, Amos, and Micah, Ph.D. Diss., Claremont 
Graduate School, 1989 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 1990), 116-17. 

4 Israel's work demonstrates the variety of opinion and thought 
concerning the overall scheme of the text. He also shows that the 
commentaries basically agree that these chapters have been consciously 
shaped into a whole as opposed to a mere fragmented collection. 

5 Wolff, Hosea, 108. 
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opinion is questionable and is difficult to defend. More will be said 
about these critical issues below. 

Hosea spoke out against religious immorality and called the people 
to see their apostasy and return to Yahweh. Hosea was a prophet of 
history. His words in 5:8 sound a warning of an imminent military 
invasion: "Blow the horn in Gibeah, the trumpet in Ramah. Sound the 
alarm at Beth-Aven; look behind you Benjamin!" It is certain that Hosea 
sees an impending attack. 

Structure 

As noted above. I am following the opinion that 5:15 belongs to the 
section which begins with 5:3. 5:15 is saying that Yahweh will return (to 
the desert) in order to reinstate his covenant. The covenant will not be 
re-established until the Israelites seek him. Period. This is an 
announcement of doom against Israel. The connection of 5:15 to 6: If is 
probably based on the Septuagint reading which ends 5:15 with Xeyovt eq. 
"saying." The Hebrew equivalent is not there. This reading in the 
Septuagint makes no sense as it tries to be a prediction before the people 
speak penitence. God does not predict rejection of penitence before it 
happens. 6:1-6 is a reflection of an action that has already happened, 
therefore the Septuagint reading does not fit this understanding of 6:1-6. 

My purpose here is not to get into the technical arguments, but 
simply to discover the themes present in the text and identify their 
direction for preaching. This again points to the need for the preacher to 
carefully examine the texts before her or him each week and note their 
basic structure and form. Most weeks in the life of the parish do not 
allow the minister to spend hours on end in philological and textual 
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"Evanescent Loyalty" 6 
Hosea 6:1-6 

1 "Come let us return to the Lord; 
for it is he who has tom, and 

he will heal us; 

he has struck down, and he will 
bind us up. 

2 After two days he will revive us; 
on the third day he will raise 

us up, 

That we may live before him. 

3 Let us know, let us press on to 

know the Lord; 
his appearing is as sure as 
the dawn; 

he will come to us like the 
showers, 

like the spring rains that water 
the earth." 

4 What shall I do with you, 

O Ephraim? 

What shah I do with you, 

O Judah? 

Your love is like a morning cloud, 
like the dew that goes 
away early. 

5 Therefore I have hewn them by 

the prophets, 

I have killed them by the words 
of my mouth, 

and my judgment goes forth 
as the light. 

6 For I desire steadfast love and 

not sacrifice, 

the knowledge of God rather 
than burnt offerings. 

(NRSV) 


® Bernhard Anderson, The Eighth Century Prophets: Amos, Hosea. 
Isaiah, Micah (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978), 52. 
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I. Ritualistic performance of confession 1-3 

A. Summons to return 1 

1. Yahweh has torn us lba 

2. Yahweh will heal us lbp 

3. Yahweh has struck us down lea 

4. Yahweh will bind us up lc(J 

B. Confident call to return 2 

1. Yahweh will revive us 2a 

2. Yahweh will raise us up 2b 

3. Yahweh will live with us 2c 

C. Second summons 3 

1. We will press on for knowledge of Yahweh 3a 

2. Words of assurance for us 3b-d 

a. As sure as the dawn 3b 

b. As sure as the showers 3c 

c. As sure as the Spring rain 3d 

II. A Judgment Speech 7 4-6 

A. Yahweh's Question 4 

1. Introductory question 4a 

2. Accusation: your love is like mist. 4b 

B. Yahweh's past and future judgments 5-6 

1. Judgment through the prophets words 5 

a. Past judgment 5a 

b. Coming judgment 5b 

2. Essential components of loyalty 6 

a. Steadfast love,.,not sacrifice 6a 

b. Knowledge...not burnt offer. 6b 


Exegesis 

5:15 As noted above this verse concludes the previous section (5:3- 
5:15) and is not a part of the present text. 


7 Israel, 135-136. Part II of this structural analysis reflects Israel's 
understanding of this unit. 
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I.A. The cohortative "let us," demonstrates that this is not Hosea's 
plea to return. 8 

I .A. This call is placed in the mouths of the nation's priests. It 
presumes that the mere act of religious practice and behavior will return 
the people to Yahweh's favor. 9 

I.A1.2. "Tom" and "heal" reflect the imagery of a wounded man 
attacked by an animal, "making it a part of the confession that Yahweh 
has tom and stricken them." 10 

I.B. 1.2. The concern here is of one who has been injured but is 
still living. The request being made is not for resurrection but 
preservation. 11 The implication is that the people want to be preserved 
as they are, without any substantive change in their lives. 

I.B.3. "That we live before him" can be translated "in his 
presence." The sense here is that the people want to enjoy life in 
Yahweh's presence. This will become the remedy for his withdrawal. 12 

I.C The second summons uses the basic prescription for Yahweh's 
requirements. "The strenuous intensity of this second exhortation 
expresses the desperation of the nation's need." 13 


8 David Allan Hubbard, Ho sea (Downers Grove, Ill: Inter-Varsity, 1989), 

124. 

9 James L. Mays, Hosea: A Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1969), 94. 

10 Wolff, Hosea, 117. 

11 Ibid., 117. 

12 Francis I. Andersen and David Noel Freedman, Hosea (New York: 
Doubleday, 1980), 422. 

13 Mays, 95. 
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I.C.2. Israel's confidence is emphasized by the series of similes 
presented here. According to Wolff these natural events reveal "mythical 
thinking Influenced by the Canaanite religion." 14 

I. C.2.b.c. "He will come to us as the showers, as the spring rains." 
This lovely imagery poignantly describes Israel's longing for the divine 
presence. 15 

II. A. 1. "What shall I do with you?" In the response to Israel's 
penitential lament "God is pictured struggling with himself. This is in 
complete accord with Hosea's particular manner of proclamation, which 
alternates between sympathetic lament and biting accusation." 16 

II.A.2. Israel's love (hesed) is as evanescent as the morning mist. 
In other words, their loyalty is about as sure as the steam on the 
bathroom mirror! "Once the sun rises, the dew disappears; so too 
Israel's love of God" 17 (cp. Hosea 13:3). 

II.B. 1 The first two verbs here are past tense. This brief summary 
shows that their fickleness is no new thing. Through the centuries, the 
prophets have been speaking against this very problem. 

II.B.l.b. "my judgment goes forth as the light." This word "seems 
to threaten a continuation of the pattern of judgment." 18 The light of 
Yahweh represents both judging and forgiving. 


14 Wolff, Hosea, 119. 

15 Philip J. King, Amos, Hosea, Micah: An Archeological Commentary 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1988), 110. 

16 Wolff, Hosea, 119. 

17 King, 110. 

18 Hubbard, 127. 
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Yahweh's judgment ( mishpat ) calls the people to live in right 
relationship with each other. This is one of the foundational rules for 
Israel. 

II.B.2.a. "I desire steadfast love" ( hesed ). "Hesed is a matter of 
ultimate concern for Yahweh." 19 This desire matches Yahweh's 
emotionally gut wrenching question. "What shall I do with you?" 

Yahweh longs for loyalty, love, and commitment, on the part of his 
people toward him and toward each other. 

II.B.2.a.b. The contrast here of hesed with burnt offerings and 
sacrifices, "implies that the cult has been distorted into a mechanism for 
exploiting God's power." 20 

II.B.2.b. "Knowledge of God." "God's covenant loyalty can be 
'known' from the revelation of his word and his work." 21 The terms used 
here point to a truth that comes from both a personal and communal 
context. Anderson reasons here that both hesed and yada refer "to the 
kind of personal relationship with God that is manifest in social 
responsibility - in actions that help to restore the poor and weak to 
meaningful and fulfilling relationships." 22 

II.B.2.b. "Rather than burnt offerings." The purity of Israel's 
worship will be reflected in their existential relationship to Yahweh. "If 

this relationship is ruptured the cult itself is a sham." 23 

19 Andersen and Freedman, 430. 

20 James M. Ward, Hosea: A Theological Commentary (New York: 

Harper and Row, 1966), 121. 

21 Wolff, Hosea, 120. 

22 Anderson, Eighth Century Prophets, 56-57. 
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this relationship is ruptured the cult itself is a sham." 23 

These six verses describe Israel’s repentance as a false one based 
on purely "cultic" or "magical" formulas. Israel's repentance (6:1-3) is 
followed by "God's exposure of its hollow triviality and then his giving of 
his own definition of what is demanded of his people." 24 Verse six 
concludes this section and provides a basis for what preceded it and for 
what follows. 

The message of this text states that Yahweh wants a relationship 
with Yahweh's people which is based on loyalty and the knowledge of 
God. The people want to know Yahweh, but Yahweh's judgment speech 
makes it clear that they do not "know" what it means to be Yahweh's 
people. The structure of this passage indicates a distinct 
misunderstanding on the part of the people concerning their relationship 
to Yahweh. The structure reveals that they do not realize that Yahweh 
desires "a covenantal loyalty, acted out in community relationships, that 
corresponds to his own faithfulness to his own people." 25 A question the 
people must answer is "What does it mean to know God?" 26 From the 
evidence presented in this text they would not appear to have any idea 
about how to answer this important question. 

Before moving to the discussion of context, the relationship of the 
two sections, 6:1-3 and 6:4-6 must be examined in light of the structure. 


23 Gale A. Yee, Composition and Tradition in the Book of Hosea: A 
Redaction Critical Investigation (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987), 280. 

24 H. D. Beeby, Grace Abounding: A Commentary on the Book of Hosea 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 1989), 70. 

25 Anderson, Eighth Century Prophets, 54. 

26 Ibid., 55. 
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The form of 6:1-3 points toward an understanding of this as a penitential 
lament. Hosea (or the editor) may be recalling an actual ritual of 
penitence from the cult and by so doing, severely calls into question the 
integrity of the repentance. This passage (6:1-3) "seems to have its 
setting in the temple." 27 The people respond to the impending crisis and 
express their need to return to God. "Hosea quotes the people's song in 
this context to show that the people had a superficial view of the 
political crisis." 28 They also clearly had a superficial view of their 
relationship to God. Their repentance here is surely an attempt to use a 
"magical formula" which will return the people to favored status and 
turn away the impending doom. At this point in the ritual one would 
expect to hear a word of salvation or forgiveness from the priest. 

Instead, Hosea hears Yahweh respond by saying, in essence, ’Your 
loyalty is like the mist on the grass. In the full light of my presence, it 
dries up." Yahweh desires true love, not sweet sounding prayers. 

The people's faith, as shown in this ritualistic confession, is based 
on a childlike level of understanding. I do not mean to imply the 
childlike qualities of innocence which Jesus refers to in Matt. 19:14. 
Rather, they have grown up with a naive idea of God. They think God is 
controlled by the magical sounding formulas of their cultic practice. The 
text before us (6:1-6) says "that God is not the distant magician of our 
childish imagining (which is where we began)." 29 


27 Anderson, Eighth Century Prophets, 52. 

28 Ibid., 53. 

29 Derek Kidner, Love to the Loveless: The Message of Hosea (Downers 
Grove, Ill.: Inter-Varsity, 1981), 14. 
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Context 

As noted above the first problem faced in the analysis of this text 
as it appears in the lectionaiy is the appropriate placement of 5:15. For 
the purpose of this paper I have understood 5:15 to be the conclusion to 
the unit that began at 5:3. I leave the more technical details and 
arguments to the commentators where these concerns most appropriately 
lay. 

Hosea's sphere of influence is the Northern Kingdom. In the 
north, they were more susceptible than in the south to the attacks of 
neighboring powers and they were also more susceptible to the popular, 
Canaanite-style religion. Gene Tucker notes that "consequently, in 
addition to the crimes of social injustice, Hosea attacked syncretistic 
worship. In fact, he considered Israel’s divided loyalty to be the root of 
all other problems." 30 This situation is the setting for the book. 

For Hosea, to live before God is to live life to its fullest, to 
experience shalom. Living this way brings with it a certain "knowledge of 
God" which becomes incorporated into the very being of the follower of 
God. This "knowing" is endowed with the idea of the experience of 
journeying. 

To be in hot pursuit of knowing God means several things for 
Hosea. There is knowledge of God gained through past history, 
that is through God's actions within the arena of history as 
transmitted by tradition (cf. Hosea 13:4-6), and there is the 
knowledge that can be gained only through an intimate 
relationship, as in the relationship between spouses. Cognition 


30 Fred B. Craddock, John H. Hayes, Carl R. Holladay, Gene M. 
Tucker, Preaching the New Common Lectionary, Year C: After Pentecost 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1986), 161. 
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and experience, factual history and intercourse, outward and 
inward "knowing" are the two sides to knowing God. 31 

This knowledge of God then comes to encompass all parts of the 

person's life. God is not to be subjugated to some religious comer from 

where God is only invited out during holidays and times of trouble. 

Mays reminds us that for Hosea, "knowledge of God is the unqualified 

response to Yahweh as he was revealed in the Exodus and wilderness 

and the obedience which hears and obeys his instruction." 32 

Concept 

The concept at work in this text is God's demand for loyalty and 
knowledge of God, not proper prayers and ecclessiasticalty correct 
worship. Again, as in Exodus 34, the concept of hesed plays a key role. 
"Hesed means the attitude and acts which loyally maintain and 
implement a given relationship, the covenant in Hosea's usage." 33 In 
this text hesed implies a type of communal solidarity. Hesed implies 
here "not the worship of God in elaborate ceremonies but sensing the 
claim of God in situations where the poor, the weak, and the oppressed 
cry for help!" 34 

The concept of hesed is a key one here because it describes the type 

of response God desires from God's people. 

Hesed is one of the most profound concepts in the Hebrew Bible. 
Described as a gracious, loving deed, the word is really 
untranslatable. It implies a committed love on the basis of a 
previously established bond, a gratuitous love that goes beyond the 

31 William P. Brown, "Exegesis: Hosea 5:15-6:6," Lectionary Homiletics, 
June 1993, 14. 

32 Mays, 98. 

33 Ibid., 98. 

34 Anderson, Eighth Century Prophets, 54. 
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call of duty. Love, mercy, and kindness are inadequate 
translations of hesed ; it is no one of these virtues, but all of them 
together. 35 

In Hosea, Yahweh demands the unswerving loyalty of those with whom 
Yahweh is in relationship. Yahweh makes this demand because Yahweh 
desires God's people to respond in the same way Yahweh has responded 
to the world. "The concept of hesed indicates how completely the right 
covenant relationship with God forms the basis for the Old Testament 
ethos." 36 What must be noted here is that hesed is an ultimate concern 
for Yahweh. Yahweh is demanding genuine "loyalty" from Israel. This 
loyalty, in the eyes of Yahweh, is virtually non-existent. "It was this lack 
of authentic loyalty that led Israel and Judah to politics of coalition and 
alliances with foreign nations (5:11, 13)." 37 

These relationships themselves are not necessarily the focus of the 
problem. The problem is centered on the lack of trust and loyalty on the 
part of Israel. The nation has essentially forgotten Yahweh and formed a 
new allegiance with foreign nations. Hesed then clearly "denotes the 
faithful, covenantal relationship to Yahweh." 38 

A word closely related to hesed is the parallel concept of da'at 
elohim, "knowledge of God." This is not a general kind of knowledge or 
understanding. This word speaks about a "specific kind of. . . .knowledge 
with a special and specific object (Yahweh), known only in the special 


35 King, 89. 

36 Wolff, Hosea, 120. 

37 Bertrand Casimis Pryce, The Resurrection Motif in Hosea 5:8 - 6:6: An 
Exegetical Study, Ph. D. Diss., Andrews University, 1989 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 
1990), 337. 

38 Wolff, Hosea, 120. 
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and specific ways in which he has appeared to Israel." 39 An essential 
factor in this relationship between Yahweh and Israel is the idea of 
obedience. God has demonstrated that God's "steadfast love endures 
forever." In order for this knowledge to have any "redeeming" effect on 
Israel they must also acknowledge their loyalty to, and absolute 
dependence on, Yahweh. 

The announcement of judgment in 6:4-6 clearly indicates that the 
people have no understanding about what it means to be in a true 
relationship with Yahweh. This is an extreme, harsh word of judgment 
which calls into question their relationship to Yahweh and to the 
community. The structure of this passage points to this judgment and 
Yahweh's despair over Yahweh’s people. 

Theology 

Old Testament 

Hosea relies heavily on the covenantal aspects of Israel's 
relationship to Yahweh. Central to the message of 6:1-6 is Yahweh's 
judgment upon a capricious people and Yahweh's call for righteous living 
over spectacular sacrifice. The Old Testament, in general, and the 
prophetic literature, especially, are in agreement with this message (cf. 1 
Sam. 15:22; Amos 5:21-24; Isa. 1:10-17; Mic. 6:6-8; and Jer. 7:3-4). 

Yahweh's plaintive cry in 6:4 "What shall I do with you, O 
Ephraim? What shall I do with you, O Judah? Your love is like a 
morning cloud, like the dew that goes away early," is reminiscent of the 
words of a broken-hearted lover who has been rejected, spumed, and 


39 Beeby, 76. 
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deceived. It does not take a great deal of theological imagination to see a 
parallel of this portrait in the scene described at Sinai in Exod. 32-34. 
These people are so fickle that they cannot even maintain loyalty to 
Yahweh even while they are still in the shadow of Sinai. As we noted in 
the previous chapter, Yahweh, despite the weakness of the people, 
remains loyal. Anderson notes that loyalty ( hesed) and knowledge of God 
refer to "the kind of personal relationship with God that is manifest in 
social responsibility - in actions that help to restore the poor and weak 
to meaningful and fulfilling relationships in the community and thus 
foster and maintain peace" 40 Yahweh has remained true to these 
concepts and desires that Yahweh’s people will do the same. 

The term mispat, justice, plays an important role in 6:1-6 and in 
the range of Old Testament theology. Micah 6:8 sounds a theme very 
similar to the one found in Hosea (cp. 12:6): "God has told you what is 
good; and what is it that Yahweh asks of you? Only to act justly, to love 
loyalty, and to walk wisely before your God" (NRSVj. Anderson reflects 
that this passage "is often regarded as the epitome of the message of the 
eighth century prophets." 41 

The most important verse in this text is verse 4, "What shall I do 
with you, O Ephraim? What shall I do with you, O Judah?" Yahweh's 
despair over the failure of the people to live within the terms of hesed is 
great. Yahweh desires a relationship with Yahweh's people that extends 
both vertically and horizontally. Yahweh desires a communal solidarity, 
yet the people seem to have no ability to live this way. In this verse 


40 Anderson, Eighth Century Prophets, 48. 

41 Ibid.. 36. 
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Yahweh is depicted as a helpless God who seems to have nowhere to 
turn. 

Amos sounds a universal note of justice in the oracles against the 
nations (Amos 1:3 -2:16). Amos demonstrates "that Yahweh is the 
upholder of justice in the whole world, and it was from this standpoint 
of faith that he spoke out against violations of human rights in 
countries other than his own." 42 The justice of Yahweh is not limited to 
the people of Israel. It is an international judgment that calls all people 
into question within the light of Yahweh’s mercy. Anderson reminds us 
that this divine judgment "is not the antithesis of salvation: it is part of 
the saving work of the God who, as Maiy exclaimed in her psalm, 'has 
put down the mighty from their thrones, and exalted those of low degree' 
(Luke 1:46-55)" (NRSV) 4 3 

The concept of da'atelohim is one of the main themes found in 
Hosea and is related to an intimate understanding of the customs of 
Yahweh. A lack of "knowledge" leads to disaster (4:2-3). Pryce notes that 
the "usage's of 'knowledge of God' and the verb 'to know* in Hosea 
indicate that the former concept in 6:6 may have a range of 
meanings." 44 Included in these meanings (but certainly not limited to 
them) are: obedience of Yahweh's will, recognition of Yahweh's divine 
intervention in history, intimate fellowship with Yahweh, and 
communion with Yahweh in trust and obedience. 45 Anderson sees a 


42 Ibid., 39. 

42 Ibid., 45. 

44 Pryce, 340. 

45 Ibid., 340-41. 
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connection to social responsibility in the "knowledge of God": "in actions 

that help to restore the poor and weak to meaningful and fulfilling 

relationships and thus foster and maintain peace. It is in this ethical 

sense that Jeremiah, who had many affinities with Hosea, later spoke 

about the proper way to 'know 1 God." 46 

Ward summarizes the view of the world in Hosea by noting: 

In the prophetic writings, and especially in Hosea, we discover 
a view of human life in which the paramount values are 
existential, moral, intellectual, emotional, and social. Salvation 
is therefore faith, love, hope, and joy; and damnation is 
faithlessness, lovelessness, hopelessness, and despair...The saving 
word and the judging word m<ty be one. The word of God's gracious 
demand is the occasion for man to choose obedience or 
damnation, faith or despair. Thus, one word may destroy or 
redeem, depending on man's response. 47 

Within the range of Old Testament theology this text plays an important 

role as it calls the people of Israel to live according to the spirit of the 

law. Foundational to Hosea's thinking was an understanding of the law 

which is reflected in the shema: 

Hear, O Israel: The Lord your God is our God, the LORD alone. 
You shall love the LORD your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your might. Keep these words that I am 
commanding you today in your heart. Recite them to your 
children and talk about them when you are at home and when 
you are away, when you lie down and when you rise. Bind them as 
a sign on your hand, fix them as an emblem on your forehead, and 
write them on the doorposts of your house and on your gates. 
(Deut. 6:4-9, NRSV) 


This was the first attempt by Israel to logically and systematically 
define how life on this planet could resemble life in heaven. It is an 
attempt to define the relationship which Yahweh desires to have with 


46 Anderson, Eighth Century Prophets, 57. 

47 Ward. 124. 
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Yahweh's people. Brueggemann recognizes a series of connections 
between Hosea and Deuteronomy . It is clear from Brueggemann's 
evidence that Hosea has "fully entered into and has learned much from 
the tradition of Deuteronomy." 48 Although it is difficult to show any 
direct quotations from the law in Hosea, I would agree that he has 
learned from and been greatly influenced by, Deuteronomy. Hosea 
alludes to its provisions by making statements so similar to the law that 
it is obvious that he has it in mind. 49 

New Testament 

The idea of the importance of a right relationship with God over 
the correct practice of the cultic law is a theme found throughout the 
sayings of Jesus and the writings of Paul. Dan Stiver points out that 
this passage rings a chord "that Jesus and Paul often struck, namely, the 
righteousness of the heart is preferred over the purity of ritual, loving 
deeds over meticulous ceremony. Law versus Gospel is not found only in 
the New Testament." 50 

Matthew 9:13 puts Hosea 6:6 on the lips of Jesus as a defense 
against the Pharisees who are questioning the appropriateness of Jesus’ 
company. This quote appears on Jesus lips again in Matthew 12:7. 

Jesus and the disciples are walking through a grainfield on the Sabbath. 
The disciples are hungry and they begin to pick grain and eat. The 
Pharisees challenge Jesus over the Sabbath law. Jesus again quotes 


4® Walter Brueggemann, Traditionjor Crisis: A Study in Hosea 
(Richmond: John Knox Press, 1968), 50. 

49 Douglas Stuart, Hosea-Jonah (Dallas: Word, 1989), 25. 

50 Dan R. Stiver, "Theological Themes," Lectionary Homiletics, June 
1993, 15. 
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Hosea, "But if you had known what this means, 'I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice,' you would not condemn the guiltless." Jesus recalls Hosea's 
words in order to demonstrate that the Pharisees concern for the "letter 
of the law" misses the point of God's ultimate concern for God's people. 
God desires a relationship with us that goes beyond mere rule-following 
and observance-keeping. 

The story of the prodigal son is recalled in the story of Hosea's 
relationship with his wife. Hosea is instructed to go and marry a 
prostitute. She is a "shallow, mercenary woman, the kind who may walk 
out on him the moment it suited her." 51 They have a family. Then she 
leaves him. She makes a fool of Hosea. Next, she makes a fool of 
herself. Like the prodigal son, she lived for shallow, useless pleasure and 
found herself in ruin. 

Hosea's story differs here from the prodigal and "in a sense 
surpasses it." 52 Unlike the prodigal son, Hosea's wife does not return 
home. Hosea goes out and finds her. When he does he must not only 
regain her favor but he must also find enough money to buy her back! 
Clearly, this story illustrates God's desire to have an intimate 
relationship with God's people. God will do whatever it takes, pay 
whatever price is necessary, to win God's people back. And, as Hosea 
demonstrates, the people still remain unfaithful and resort to childish, 
"magical," formulas, in place of steadfast love and knowledge. 

Yahweh's cry, "What shall I do with you, O Ephraim? What shall 
I do with you, O Judah?" is reminiscent of Jesus' lament over Jerusalem: 


51 Kidner, 12. 

52 Ibid., 12. 
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"Jerusalem, Jerusalem, the city that kills the prophets and stones those 
who are sent to it! How often have I desired to gather your children 
together as a hen gathers her brood under her wings, and you were not 
willing!" These words are suggestive of the frustrated cries of a parent 
who longs for a reunion with his recalcitrant children. 

Hosea prophecies about corporate sin. The corporate sin in 6:4 is 
a prophecy against national sin. The theological concern for fairness 
raises this question: "Is it fair that God should judge an entire group 
when surely some of its individual members were not party to the sins 
being judged?" 53 The answer to this question is undertaken by Job, 
Hebrews, 1 Peter, Revelation, and others, and is given an eschatological 
context. "God's servants have no right to expect this life to be fair. They 
can only hope that the widespread unfairness of this life will be 
overturned and compensated for by the final judgment and the rewards of 
eternity." 54 Stuart’s answer is a little too easy in light of the suffering 
which has often taken place when nations are enduring "punishment." 
Surely the books noted above take longer strides than this in their 
attempt to deal with the pain of human suffering. Hosea’s life and its 
tragedy, display the unfairness he must endure. However, neither he nor 
any other writer simply washes it away by saying, "Oh well, it will all 
work out in the end." 


Stuart, 32. 
54 Ibid., 33. 
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The Relationship of Old Testament and 
New Testament Perspectives 

A fundamental aspect of the Christian life is the theme of 

"knowing God." 1 John 4:8 says "he who does not love does not know 

God; for God is love" (NRSV). This statement implies that going to 

church, singing in the choir, and reading the Bible are not the primary 

focus of the Christian life. Garrison Keillor’s humorous remark on the 

Prairie Home Companion makes the same point: 'You can become a 

Christian by going to church just about as easily as you can become an 

automobile by sleeping in a garage." 55 Hosea may not have said it quite 

like that but I think he would have agreed with Keillor and the author of 

I John. Anderson acknowledges that 

when the Christian gospel is heard in the wider context of the 
proclamation of Israel's prophets, this "knowledge of God" finds 
expression in social action that alleviates the distressed of the 
oppressed and seeks to overcome the powers and conditions that 
create oppression and destroy life in community. It was Jesus 
himself who asked the "righteous," a constituency that is much 
larger than the original audience, to go and learn what the 
prophetic word in Hosea 6:6 really means. 56 

The Magnificat of Mary (Luke 1:46-55) recalls a similar theme: "He 
has filled the hungry with good things, and sent the rich away empty. 

He has helped his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy" (NRSV). 
As noted above this illustrates the saving work of God who is bringing 
justice to the land through the mercy of his judgment. Anderson again, 
is helpful here when he notes that Yahweh manifests his "righteous 


55 Quoted in Marty, 6. 

5® Anderson, Eighth Century Prophets, 57. 
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power in a new way, with the object of bringing into being a community 
of peace and welfare." 57 

In a very real sense, Jesus' mission and message are very s imil ar to 
Hosea's: he must help the people see the impending crisis and face the 
reality of their situation. Brueggemann points out that the "real issue in 
the present situation is the kingdom about which men must make a 
decision (Mark 1:14-15)." 58 

Similar to Hosea, Jesus sees the situation in stark terms: it is a 
choice between life and death. Jesus does not carry a magic wand. He 
does not come to the world and magically make everyone's problems go 
away. To be sure, the Gospel stories tell of Jesus showing compassion 
on many individuals and even a crowd of hungry followers, but the 
thrust of his message focused on the need for the people to repent (Mark 
1:15; cf. Hos. 12:6; 14:1-2). Mark's gospel proclaims this to be good 
news, but it is only good news to those who are willing to turn around. 
Jesus leaves the choice with us. 

Hermeneutic 

We live in a world that seems bent on finding easy solutions and 
quick fixes. We buy books on increasing our "soulfulness" and before we 
are finished we have moved on to the next "quick fix" fad. 

I had a man come to see me for, in his words, "spiritual 
counseling." He wanted to "feel" better about himself. He wanted to 
know what scriptures he could read that would help him. He also 
wanted to know if there were any prayers that he could say that would 


57 Ibid., 45. 

58 Brueggemann, Tradition/or Crisis, 128. 
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build up his self-esteem. I told him these were two wonderful places to 
begin his new journey but, I warned, 'You better wear your seat belt 
because these paths can be real bumpy!" I asked him to pray the Lord's 
Prayer everyday during the week between our visits. I also asked him to 
consider the phrase "forgive us our sins." I asked him to contemplate 
that line during the week, and on the day before our next visit, make a 
list of the sins for which he needed to be forgiven. I told him I would not 
need to see the list. 

During our next visit he mentioned that he was very 
uncomfortable making this list. "I felt guilty," he said. I reminded him 
that the assignment was to recognize his need for forgiveness not to 
create guilt. He didn't care. This was too uncomfortable. He said, 

"Glen, you don't understand. I need to feel good, not guilty. Isn't there 
anything else we can do to avoid this painful stuff and just move right to 
the good side of God?" 

Hosea would respond with a resounding, "No!" God's mercy is a 
double-edged sword that brings both judgment and grace. Experienced 
together, one can be set free to fully embrace God and receive the 
blessing of God's presence. Experienced separately, one will either face 
the personal fire of painful guilt or the frivolous fluff of cheap grace. To 
recognize this is to realize that we are not in control of God or the way 
God functions in the world. For some, this is the best possible news. 

For others, it means overwhelming guilt, destruction, and pain. 

When we choose to let go of frying to control God, God can come 
into our lives and support us with God's steadfast love and loyalty 
( hesed ). When we live this way we begin to see that God is not some 
hypothetical being looming above creation, but rather a personal deity 
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who wants us to experience the fullness of God's love. This is the God 
who desires "steadfast love, and not sacrifice, the knowledge of God, 
rather than burnt offerings." 

The difficult word of this text is that God expects and demands 
faithful allegiance from God’s people. Tucker reminds us that "no 
amount of worship - songs and sacrifices - can substitute for that 
loyalty. And when the people are disloyal, both human relationships and 
the created order are thrown into chaos." 59 To live in this kind of 
relationship requires that we allow ourselves to be seen in the full light 
of Gcd. This is a potentially frightening thing because in the brightness 
of God's dawn, nothing can be hidden. We are exposed for who we really 
are. This kind of relationship calls us to live beyond mere action and 
habit and move toward commitment and covenant. The use of the 
marriage relationship in Hosea as a model for God's love is appropriate 
because marriage can represent a commitment that goes beyond words, 
or it can illustrate the painful results of two people who have chosen to 
simply go through the motions. 

In the homily section of my marriage ceremony I say to the couple: 
"No minister, priest, or rabbi, can many you. Only you can marry 
yourselves. You will do this by choosing to love each other and make 
each day your married life." I say this because I want the couple to know 
that the words and actions of the ceremony, although special, and maybe 
even moving, are not the keys to what kind of life they will have together. 
If they were, the divorce rate would be much lower than it is. The key 
for their marriage (and any relationship worth having) is a commitment 


59 Tucker, 162. 
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that is founded in steadfast love and loyally. One of the ways I 

experience the love of my wife is that she does not let me get away with 

foolishness. In love, she is willing to confront me and is steadfast in her 

commitment to our relationship to not let it pass. 

David Neil Mosser provides an excellent summary of the 

hermeneutic at work in this text as it speaks to the world today: 

"Purity of heart is to will one thing," Soren Kierkegaard told us one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Our relationship to God is our most 
important possession. For the believer it is the basis for all other 
human relationships. To will one thing is to focus upon God as 
the center of all meaning and value. Once this is grasped as our 
highest aim, Hosea would tell us that all the rest of life would take 
care of itself. This is Jesus' point in teaching persons about 
seeking the realm of God first. Only this priority can be the 
ultimate one for those who are truly God's covenant people. 60 


Were Hosea to speak to us today, I dare say his message would not 
be radically changed from 2700 years ago. Today he would want us to 
know that the issue before us is a life and death question. He would 
want us to realize that the current situation may lead to death. He 
reminds us that God's will is for us to have life and "life more 
abundantly." The gift of God's grace can be found in the despair of God, 
if, we are willing to be confronted by this God who agonizes over our 
relationship together. 


60 David Neil Mosser, "On Letting God Help Us Find Ourselves," 
Lectionary Homiletics, June 1993, 18-19. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Conclusion 
Summary 

The two texts chosen for study in this project have demonstrated 
the Old Testament's value for the truth and order of our world and its 
inhabitants. As we discussed in chapter one, many in the Christian 
churches today would question the use of the Old Testament in a 
Christian setting. This lack of understanding is exacerbated by the 
scarcity of Old Testament preaching in the congregational setting. The 
combination of these two factors has created a dearth of knowledge and 
understanding about the Old Testament. 

As a preacher in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) these 
are important issues for me because I often find people who simply want 
to dismiss the Old Testament as archaic, out-of-date, and in opposition 
to the gospel message of the New Testament. The Disciples of Christ 
denomination was founded as a New Testament church. Heavy emphasis 
was placed on the New Testament as the singular place to study for the 
form and practice of the local congregation. The Old Testament was not 
intentionally inferiorized by those who began this movement but the 
result of their emphasis upon the New Testament as the fundamental 
resource for church life, study, and practice resulted in a second class 
view of the Old Testament. 

I found that this view pervaded within some students in a class 
which I taught on the Old Testament and its message for the people of 
God. In fact, I was told by one member of the group at the completion of 
this seven week introductory course on the Old Testament that it "was 
really interesting, but it doesn't have any real relevance when compared 
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to the New." I am fully aware that this view may be held by that person 
as a direct result of my poor teaching of the class. However, it also 
serves to illustrate my desire to discover an appropriate way to share the 
message of the Old Testament in the context of the Christian Church in 
order to open the doors of this part of God's word for the world. 

The idea of "gospel," that is, "good news," is a concept that can be 
found in the texts of the Old Testament. This has been demonstrated in 
the two texts we have examined in this project. A cautionary word must 
be sounded here. Simply identifying "good news" does not necessarily 
mean the preacher has anything to say to her or his congregation. "The 
gospel," according to Brueggemann, "is thus a truth widely held, but a 
truth greatly reduced. It is a truth that has been flattened, trivialized, 
and rendered inane." 1 

Brueggemann wants to recapture the poetry of the prophets. By 
poetry he is referring to "language that moves like Bob Gibson's fastball, 
that jumps at the right moment, that breaks open old worlds with 
surprise, abrasion, and pace." 2 Brueggemann reminds me of the parent 
who must clap her hands in order to get the attention of her dull-minded 
children who have fallen prey to the television. But he does more than 
clap his hands; he turns off the set and says "Wake-up! I have good 
news for you but you'll never hear it if you sit there fading away into 
dullness." Brueggemann reminds preachers, me in particular, that the 
costly and demanding work of the pulpit begins when the preacher 


1 Brueggemann, Finally Comes the Poet, 1. 

2 Ibid., 3. 
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recognizes the importance of his or her task and moves into the reality of 
this God for whom we claim to speak. 

Another cautionary note comes from Brueggemann concerning the 
temptation many preachers face: the trap of reductionism. This 
temptation is easily seen in the light of the serious study demanded by 
the texts of the Bible. The previous two chapters of this project have 
shown that a great deal of work is required of the minister whenever he 
or she prepares a sermon. The studies of the two texts in this project 
focused on discovering the road signs toward the direction of the sermon. 
A highly technical study of the textual material is probably beyond the 
time constraints of the average parish minister. These points illustrate 
why the trap of reductionism is such an easy one to fall into. 
Brueggemann sees two extremes at the edge of this reductionism. only me 
or only God. This creates either alienation or rage. Brueggemann points 
out that it is the preacher’s task to "cany on both sides of the 
conversation" in order to allow communion to take place. 3 Although his 
emphasis is upon the spoken word of the preacher, I am reminded, again, 
of the importance of immersion in the text before writing the sermon and 
preaching it. 

Exegesis was an important part of this project and is an important 
part of the sermon preparation process. Long reminds us that the "Bible 
is an artificial creation. The Bible does not come to us in little texts or 
pericopes. It comes as a canon, a set of documents that are themselves 
letters, legal writings, historical narratives, and so on." 4 Because of this 


3 Ibid., 49-50. 

4 Long, 64. 
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it is important for the minister to pay close attention to the form of the 
text in order to understand the concept at work underneath it. He or 
she must note where the text begins and ends in order to get a clear 
picture of the message being co mm unicated. 

Long illustrates this point in a brief look at a lectionaiy reading 
from Leviticus. Included as one of the lectionaiy texts is Lev. 19:1-2, 15- 
18. "This is a passage about the call to God's people to be holy. The 
curious preacher, though, immediately wonders about those verses 
chopped out of the middle and discovers upon reading them that they are 
specific laws relating to the doing of justice in society." 5 As Long 
demonstrates, the preacher who does not look at this part of the text will 
read the scripture as an "exclusively private and inward" matter and miss 
the additional message of social concern. Our study of Hos. 5:15 - 6:6 
depicted the same type of concern. The lectionaiy lesson (and the RSV, 
NRSV, NAB, and some commentators) follows this reading as though 
these verses formed a unit. As we have seen, a careful study of the text 
revealed a different thrust. 

The study of Exod. 34:1-8 concluded that verse 9 was an important 
part of the text and treated it as such. Long reminds us that "what we 
are looking for in a text is not a passage that can stand alone-all texts 
are linked to their surroundings-but rather a text that can stand as a 
reasonably coherent unit of thought." 6 

Preachers and theologians have been entrusted with the text and 
are asked to speak its message to the world-wide community. The 


5 Ibid., 64. 

6 Ibid., 64. 
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preparatory work necessary for this important task must be seen in the 
light of its ultimate purpose: the spreading of the good news of God's 
steadfast love for all people. Wolff, in a sermon on Hos. 4:4-10 ("For 
Theologians Only!"), implores us to remember that according to Hosea 
the theologian’s (and the preacher's) "function is defined solely by the 
word entrusted to him. We are all faced with the disquieting question: 
how does our personal stature measure up to the high office we hold?" 7 

The question noted above must be faced by the preacher. I want to 
pause here for a moment and reflect on this important issue because I 
believe it is easy to allow the function and practice of ministry to 
overshadow the preacher's personal piety and faith. We must remember 
that Yahweh demands "mercy over sacrifice." Wolff states the situation 
clearly: 

Anyone who occupies such a position without having the 
necessary caliber should resign from that position as soon as he 
becomes aware of his deficiency. If he does not resign his office, 
then the common weal requires that he shall be judged-personally 
as well-according to the standards which are appropriate to such a 
position. 8 

I used to disagree with this viewpoint. I thought that it was unfair for 
minister's to live under what appeared to be a harsh kind of judgment. I 
no longer think this way. If we are truly going to presume to speak the 
word of God for the gathered community we had better be more than 
well-educated public speakers with an ability to entertain an audience 
for twenty minutes. The congregation in the Christian church has the 
right to demand that its minister be Christian. Anything less and he or 


7 Wolff, Old Testament and Christian Preaching, 88. 

8 Ibid., 88. 
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she should find some other line of work. Moses and Hosea, especially, 
would agree. 

Old Testament theology, according to Knierim, "must be based on 
the theological argument itself. It must be theology in the strict sense of 
the word." 9 Knierim calls for a systematic approach to Old Testament 
theology by the Old Testament theologian. He observes that the Old 
Testament theologian is "the indispensable and distinct relay-station 
between exegesis and systematic theology or hermeneutics. In this place, 
the Old Testament theologian has to stand on the Old Testament's 

behalf'io 

Knierim calls for an ongoing and continuous discussion of Old 
Testament theological interpretation. Knierim's understanding of the 
task of Old Testament theology 

provides a fresh basis for examining the relationship of the two 
testaments of the Christian Bible. . .both the Old and the New 
Testament, including Christ, must be interpreted in view of what 
can be discerned in either testament and in the Jewish tradition as 
God's universal dominion over his world, and the world's response 
to this dominion, and the priorities subsequent to this aspect. 
Such a vantage point may also offer a basis for a fresh review of 
the relationship between the Jewish and Christian 
communities. 11 

For Knierim, the task is never done. There is always some new insight, 
some new idea, some new understanding of the way a theology was 
understood in its place and time. Knierim is not concerned with trying 
to say it all. Rather, he wants to show that Old Testament theological 


® Knierim, "Task of Old Testament Theology," 47. 

10 Ibid., 47. 

11 Ibid., 50-51. 
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interpretation must "rest on a foundation that is applicable to all." 12 

Knierim's methodology provides an extremely practical and flexible 

approach for the homiletician. The choice of approach can be as varied 

as the texts, theologies and circumstances themselves. Knierim notes: 

Here is freedom for true plurality and flexibility. Decisive for any 
of these approaches is the interpretation of the transparence of the 
chosen subject in light of Yahweh's universal dominion, and the 
interpretation of its place, function, and validity which it has in 
light of the discernible theological priorities. With these criterion 
in mind, I envision a thriving pluralism of teaching and 
preaching. . . . 13 

"Thriving pluralism" is an accurate phrase in light of the many 
ways the Christian faith is embodied. In chapter one we noted that it is 
important to take into account the Old Testament and New Testament 
theologies and their relationship. The theological milieu of the 
congregation is also an important aspect of sermon preparation. This 
aspect might also be considered in the hermeneutic discussion but I 
mention it here because of the diverse and complex set of theologies at 
work in the world, in general, and the church in particular. Long points 
out that 

Brazilian Pentecostals, for example, have different ways of 
describing the Christian faith than do Scottish Presbyterians, 
African Methodist Episcopalians in Georgia, Spanish Roman 
Catholics, or Wisconsin Lutherans. These differing theological 
traditions affect not only large matters, such as creeds and 
liturgies, but also show up in less significant places, like the 
organizational structure of hymnbooks. 14 

I note this important point here because the preacher must be 

aware of his or her own theological blend whenever a text is undertaken 


12 Ibid., 51 

13 Ibid., 51. 

14 Long, 52-53. 
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for study. I use the word blend because each of us is a mixture of the 
many influences and theologies that have been a part of our lives. When 
we approach the sacred scriptures we bring with us all of these 
influences and more. Additionally, it should be pointed out, that the 
biblical texts themselves come from a similar amalgam of influences and 
theologies. When the additional collection of beliefs, practices, and 
teachings of those in the congregation are considered, the preacher is 
faced with what appears to be an enormous and overwhelming task; 
"What do I proclaim from this collection of texts, to this group of people, 
in this particular place, during this season of the church year?" 

Focusing on the enormity of this task would serve only to leave the 
preacher tongue-tied and flabbergasted. 

However, the preacher must remember that every preaching 
moment, every teaching session, and every pastoral encounter brings 
with them a mixture and blend of traditions, beliefs, and theologies. The 
pastor does not need to unearth all of this material and try to speak 
some word to this collection of people and their thoughts and ideas. 
Rather, her or his role is to be aware of these varied and sometimes 
conflicting viewpoints and speak a word that does not say it all but 
rather rests "on a foundation that is applicable to all." 

Hermeneutics, as noted in Chapter 1, is practiced by everyone, 
everyday, all over the world. This statement implies that hermeneutics is 
not a very challenging task. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

The challenge for the hermeneut lies in the temptation to simplify the 
message of the text in order to speak a relevant word. This temptation 
leads to a banal and dull preaching which is relevant to no one. The 
preacher who takes hermeneutics seriously will find that the task is 
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rigorous. But, as Bailey reminds us, "the hermeneut's task is not an 
easy one, but it is a necessary one. . .The preacher must exegete the 
biblical text, but he or she must also exegete self, culture and 
audience." 15 

There is no single methodology which will absolutely represent an 
Old Testament hermeneutic. The only absolute is the necessity of 
careful, thorough study by the preacher preparing to preach the Old 
Testament. Buttrick counsels that when "speaking of God, the question 
we must ask of interpretation is 'Is it true?’ and not 'Is It helpful?"' 16 
This is why the hermeneutical question is so important; the preacher 
must be aware of the message of the text and the way it speaks of the 
truth and order of God. The hearers are the next to be considered in this 
line of thought: "What is this text saying to those who will gather to 
hear it?" Buttrick continues: "So, responsible preachers do worry about 
being true to a text. Just how much meaning is possible? What is the 
scope of a text?" 17 

As I have demonstrated, this is an important part of the 

methodology being considered and a part of the work of every 

conscientious preacher. Craddock notes that the 

difficulty in interpreting may lie in the interpreter as well as in the 
text. For preachers there is, of course, the vocational hazard of 
going to the text not to listen but to get a sermon, or perhaps even 
to go in search of a text to authorize a sermon already in mind. 
Such utilitarianism is the enemy of interpretation, and as a result. 


15 Bailey, 24. 

16 Buttrick, 270. 

17 Ibid., 270. 
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of preaching itself. 18 

This statement reflects the traps that many Old Testament sermons fall 
into; the Old Testament text is used as a "proof text" for a sermon from 
the New Testament, the Old Testament text is used to defend a particular 
political viewpoint (such as a sermon in defense of a "just war" or a 
sermon in opposition to a "just war"), the Old Testament is used only if it 
happens to be quoted in the New Testament as though the only time it 
has any value is when it is quoted by a New Testament writer. Other 
examples could be noted, but it is clear that the Old Testament can and 
must be considered by virtue of its own merit and the word it speaks to 
the truth and order of this world. 

Recently, I taught a class for adults in the congregation I serve, 
titled "Reading the Bible Again for the First Time." 19 The first two 
sessions were a brief introduction to the Old Testament and its contents. 
The reaction of the class to the Old Testament material was fascinating. 
They were at times, shocked, captivated, moved, enraged, and inspired. 

As noted in Chapter 1, I serve in a Disciples of Christ church, so it may 
not be a surprise that most of the members had little, if any, knowledge 
of the Old Testament. 

What was surprising to me, was the overall positive reaction of the 
class to some of the materials we had quickly reviewed. They were 
touched by the depth of David's repentance in the story of his encounter 
with the prophet Nathan following David's adulterous affair with 
Bathsheba. They heard the Shema (for some it was the first time they 


18 Fred B. Craddock, Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1985), 132. 

19 The idea for the title of this class came from Marcus Borg, Meeting 
Jesus Again for the First Time (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1994). 
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had heard this read from the Old Testament!) and found in it a 
description of how every day life can be an opportunity for service to, and 
worship of, God, I was very encouraged after these sessions because they 
helped me see that the Old Testament can speak on its own terms to the 
people of this world and it has the ability to be "heard again for the first 
time." 

This experience is similar to my thesis for this paper. We cannot 
always rely on experiential data. However, I would say that this example 
illustrates that the Old Testament can have a voice in the world today, 
especially if it has been demonstrated that the Old Testament can be 
heard in a congregation that has historically, although not necessarily 
intentionally, treated the Old Testament as though it was secondary to 
the New. 

The act of interpretation (and its results) does not always receive 
positive feedback. Craddock helps us remember "that the process of 
interpreting. . .calls for a kind of audacity. . .interpreting is an act of 
courage." 20 To approach the Old Testament texts with the intention of 
preaching their words for the world (in light of their exegetical, 
theological, and hermeneutical horizons) is an assignment which should 
not be undertaken carelessly. The task is an arduous one, but how can a 
preacher ignore this treasure chest full of insight into the truth and 
order of God and God's world? 


20 Craddock, Preaching, 150. 
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From Hebrew Society to New Testament World to 
Today’s Global Village 

Bernhard Andersen has noted that there is "no smooth and easy 
transition from the Old Testament to the New, as evident from the fact 
that the very scriptures of Israel that nourished the early Christian 
community have proved to be problematic." 21 This movement becomes 
even more problematic when we attempt to proclaim the truth of God's 
reign, as portrayed in the Old Testament, to people living in today's 
world. 

At first glance it is indeed difficult to see how the Old Testament 
texts, which refer to actual realities of the Hebrew social milieu, can be 
transferred to the New Testament world, and ultimately to our world 
today. The scope of this project does not permit a complete answer to 
this difficult problem but a brief examination of a particular text may be 
instructive. 

Genesis 32:22-32 tells the story of Jacob's night encounter with 
God at Peniel. 22 The stoiy focuses on three etiologies: (1) the origin of 
the name of Israel, (2) the origin of the name and the location of Peniel, 
and (3) the origin of Israel's ritual custom of not eating the meat of the 
thigh muscle that is on the hip socket. This story tells of all three 
origins within the narrative. In the story Jacob realizes that he has seen 
God face to face and survived. This is an astonishing connection 

Bernhard W. Anderson, "Old Testament," in The Oxford Companion 
to the Bible, eds. Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1993), 86. 

22 The comments on this text come from class notes taken during a 
course taught by Knierim, Exegesis, Theology, and Hermeneutic of the Old 
Testament Texts, School of Theology at Claremont, Fall Semester, 1992. 
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because an encounter with God implies that one will be faced with the 
absolute truth about him or herself. Can anyone survive this difficult 
and disturbing confrontation? 

The three meanings within the text differentiate the following: 
Peniel refers to the place where the encounter takes place and signals 
that Jacob is alone. This is an isolated experience. The name of "Israel" 
portrays a redefinition of Jacob's identity. Jacob will no longer live in 
isolation but will be seen as the father of his whole group. The limp 
refers to the encounter with God and is an identity for all of Israel. This 
is an identity for Israel forever. Israel as a group is characterized as 
limping, as crippled, because they have encountered God! 

This story is paradigmatic for the entire Old Testament. Whether 
Israel likes it or not their encounter with God is their destiny, even if it 
means they must wrestle all night long in order to survive. Regardless of 
the plurality of texts and theologies found within the Old Testament, 
regardless of what Israel says about God, the Old Testament is subject to 
this text. Israel cannot tell stories, theologize about God, or do anything 
else without considering this passage. Everything Israel says is subject 
to its wrestling match with God and God's fight with Israel. 

This story is the tale of anyone who has been crippled by an 
encounter with God. For the New Testament world this story is seen 
clearly in the cross of Christ. Christians are crucified with Christ, 
stigmatized by Christ, and are slaves of Christ. The early Christian 
community experienced this Old Testament story in a world in which 
they readily expected the return of Christ. Their experience of 
persecution and trials only heightened their understanding of being 
crippled by Christ and led them to look for signs of his return. 
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This profound existential understanding of God points to an 
experience that goes beyond the descriptions of it as they are found 
within the Jewish and Christian communities. The text itself is not 
clear on this point, but it seems to identify a universal experience of God 
in which the one who encounters the divine is both blessed and crippled. 

This text represents the world's encounter with God and reminds 
us that a presonal confrontation with God results in a change of 
consciousness. This will not happen unless we are hit by God. When we 
are, we are changed. This is the blessing. 

This discussion points toward the New Testament churches' 
adoption of the Old Testament as sacred scripture and provides a bridge 
for this old, old collection of stories to be heard in the modem world. 

The Bible leaves many questions unanswered. However, the texts 
themselves, in light of the reconceptualization of the entirety of the Old 
Testament, can be reinterpreted for the nations. The book of Jonah 
especially, and others, have already been shown to demonstrate this 
important concept. 

Reflections 

The Old Testament and its complex set of theologies, messages, 
meanings, teachings, and instructions is decisive for us today because it 
sees God involved in every and any arena of human experience. The 
texts of the Old Testament understand God to be involved in economics, 
lifestyles, politics, relationships, etc. The Old Testament, unlike the New 
Testament, which is profoundly eschatological in its view of the world 
and God's intentions for it, speaks to the truth and order of today's 
world. Knierim points out that the temporal eschatology of the New 
Testament 
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has not been fulfilled, just as none of the temporal eschatologies 
in the prophetic writings of the Old Testament was fulfilled as 
stated and conceived. Its hope for the ultimate consummation of 
the world was scientifically unverifiable in the same way the 
biblical texts about the origin of the world were unverifiable and 
could be inferred only from the experience of the existing order of 
the world. . . .At any rate, the history of the past two millennia 
and the current state of our scientific knowledge conflict with the 
expectation of the second coming of Christ and with the 
replacement of this world by a new world in a temporally conceived 
eschatology. 23 

The God of the Old Testament is constantly at work in the middle 

of the world. In the New Testament, God seems to be isolated from the 

reality of the world. The New Testament is guided by an existential 

theology which focuses on the presence of God in human beings. 

Christian social action, in the New Testament, is primarily focused 

toward those in the Christian community. Jesus' instructions to "be 

perfect," to "turn the other cheek," and to "find your life by losing it," 

seem unreal in a world dominated by ongoing social problems that 

demand decisive thinking and heavy involvement in the processes of our 

society. The church's understanding of the teachings of Jesus and the 

writings of the Gospels must change by 150 - 200 A.C.E. because the 

second coming has not occurred. This change, with or without the 

influence of Constantine, was inevitable because the second coming of 

Christ was no longer an impending expectation. Therefore, the original 

message of the New Testament had to be reconceptualized in order for its 

message to be incorporated into the human community. 

Thus, the Old Testament’s attention to the affairs of this ongoing 
world, to the question of truth in and for the world-including the 
texts' attention to scientific knowledge for the better 
understanding of that truth-serves a decisive function for the 


23 Knierim, "Science in the Bible," 255. 
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human race and certainly for the Christian community. 
Appreciation of the Old Testament in the Christian canon 
acknowledges its fundamental rather than only peripheral 
importance, an importance unlike any it has had in the history of 
the interpretation of the Christian Bible. 24 

The key question we are faced with is "What is the relationship 

between God and the world?" Every preacher must wonder at some point 

in his or her ministry, "How much of what I have been saying is worth 

the time it took to say it?" The ultimate responsibility for those of us 

who take the name of "Christian" (not just the preachers, and scholars). 

concerns our call to proclaim God's love for, and involvement in, the 

world. The preacher has the luxury (or burden, depending on the text!) 

of following a process that will allow her or him to be found by God. We 

may begin the process by seeking to find God in the pages of the ancient 

texts but in the process itself, we end up being the one who is found. 

This process must happen anew. The work of the preacher is not 

to attempt to say everything about a particular text, or endeavor to 

identify every exegetical and theological nuance. Rather, he or she 

should look to discover the demarcations and signposts and allow their 

intuition to be nourished by their intellect. It is not really important 

that absolute guidelines be found. Although it is a risky business to 

trust the graciousness of God (especially if one is doing so in hopes that 

God's grace will rescue a weak or, worse, dull sermon), the preacher must 

ultimately leave his or her work to the grace of God as it is carried out 

through the mediation of God's spirit. We never know in advance, before 

the beginning the process of interpretation, the image of God we will 

encounter. In a sense, it is God, through our encounter with the 


24 ibid., 255. 
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scriptures, who leads us to this new experience of God's self and calls us 
to proclaim this good news to the people of this world. 

Hosea’s encounter with God in Hoseal 1 describes the suffering of 
God in a way not found in the New Testament: "I am God and no 
mortal, the Holy One in your midst, and I will not come in wrath." 
Because God refuses to act like a human, Israel will not experience the 
execution of the "fierce anger" of Yahweh. God suffers here because God 
desires to have a relationship with Israel that reflects God's own 
steadfast love and mercy for God's people. The New Testament does not 
speak this profoundly of God's own suffering. The message from Hosea 
11 tells us that the only reason the world continues to exist is because 
God wills for it to be. Should God's will change, everything would cease 
to exist as we know it. 

Therefore, the relationship of God to our world goes beyond the 
creation process alone. Our world continues to exist simply because God 
chooses for it to do so. God's anger is checked, not by sacrifice, hymn 
singing, Bible studying, or burnt offerings, but by the very will of God. 
This is good news. 

Preachers are called, therefore, to daily examine not just our 
thoughts about God and how God is working within our own lives but 
also to look at our communities, our politics, our private and public 
choices, our neighbors (which means just about everybody in today's 
Global Village) and ask, "Where is God speaking to us and what is the 
work of God's Kingdom which needs to be accomplished today?" 

In a sermon on Deut. 6:4-9 I told the story of a very simple, almost 
childlike woman in my congregation whose simple words and childlike 
faith spoke volumes to me about the heart of God's will for us. 
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You may have known Edna Kennedy. Edna died not too long ago 
and I had the honor of leading her memorial service. Her face will 
forever live in my memory because of an experience I had with her. 
Almost 4 years ago Edna had a heart attack. I had only been here 
at University Christian Church a few months when I was called to 
go to the hospital to see Edna and her sister Joy. When I arrived, 
the doctor was there with Joy explaining that Edna was probably 
not going to live through the night. So we waited. Joy asked if I 
would have a prayer with her sister. We went together into the 
ICU area and we prayed with Edna. I don't remember much else 
about the night except that Edna's condition stabilized. She got 
better. 

I went to see her in the hospital a few days later and she said, 
'You're the one. You're the person who saved me. You did it, 
Glen." "Uh, Edna," I stumbled over my words, "if anyone did 
anything here it was probably God." Yes, I believe that very much 
Glen, but God used you. You were the one who showed up! You 
were the one who cared enough to be here!" 

We never know enough about God to say exactly how God does or 
doesn't work. But I believe God used Edna for me as a helper. I 
believe that this sweet, simple woman was a helper from God who 
would remind me that showing up is 90% of the game. She 
reminded me, by her constant referral to that night at Mercy 
Hospital, to always call on God no matter what the circumstances. 
I am sometimes afraid to do that because I am not always sure 
where God will take me. However, this kind, little woman told me 
through the power of her life: "call on God, bind God's words on 
your hands, teach your children, put God's words on the door of 
your house. Even in the face of death, which none of us will 
avoid, call on God, Glen." 25 

God speaks to us through the scriptures and if we carefully study God’s 
word we will begin to see evidence of God's activity all around us. 
Craddock reminds us that "it goes without saying that listening and 
observing are irreplaceable keys to understanding: so also is reading the 
insights of those who have subjected human behavior to more consistent 


25 R. Glen Miles, "Heaven on Earth," sermon preached at University 
Christian Church, San Diego, Calif., 13 June 1993. 
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and sustained observation with tested instruments for analyzing and 
reporting results." 26 

This is essentially the hermeneutical task: to carefully listen to the 
sacred scriptures and to thoughtfully listen to the voices of society 
(especially the individual voices of the preacher's day to day encounters). 
What emerges in this encounter between the biblical texts and the world 
view of our society is a vision of the Kingdom of God that points us 
toward the truth of God. No greater task could be identified for the 
preacher. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this project was to describe a methodology for 
preparing to preach the Old Testament in the Christian pulpit and 
demonstrate how this methodology functions by the studying of two Old 
Testament texts. The minister who is able to effectively preach from the 
Old Testament will also find an ability to more powerfully share the 
particularity of his or her own faith story. In the midst of this retelling, 
the preacher will then be able to involve the listeners in a personal way 
that should allow them to also begin to have a sense of their own 
journey of faith—a faith that can become deeply rooted not just in the 
Gospels or Epistles but also in the Hebrew scriptures of old. In this way, 
the preacher and the listener can become fellow travelers on the way to a 
deeper knowledge of their walk with God. 

In this project I have provided a basic outline for the Christian 
preacher as to how she or he should approach the Old Testament when 
beginning the work of the sermon. Although this project was limited to a 


Craddock, Preaching, 96. 
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narrative text and a prophetic text, it is my hope that these examples 
will provide guidance for approaching any Old Testament scripture. 

The preacher desiring to preach the fullness of God's word to the 
world will miss a great part of that message if he or she does not preach 
from the Old Testament. "The Old Testament, strictly speaking, does not 
speak about Yahweh. It speaks about the relationship between Yahweh 
or God and reality." 27 It is this relationship which motivates us toward 
a fuller, deeper understanding of the word of God and allows us to 
become vessels for God's sustaining and redeeming word of love for the 
world. 


27 Knierim, "Task of Old Testament Theology," 36. 
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Appendix 

Steadfast Love for Stiff-Necked People 
Exodus 34:1-9 

The world has changed since the days of Moses. We can travel 
around the planet in a matter of hours. Information of any type can be 
sent from here to anywhere else around the globe in a matter of seconds. 

We now live in a global village. Cultures that were kept separate for 
thousands of years by the limitations of time and travel are now blending 
into one another. 

If you are not too sure about all of this, simply spend a day down 
at your local mall. In the computer store you can see demonstrations of 
how to link up to a world-wide internet. Around the corner, down at the 
travel agent's office, an agent will gladly plan a trip for you to anywhere 
in the world. Clothing, accessories and furnishings of all types from all 
over the world can probably be purchased somewhere in the mall. When 
you tire and need to stop for nourishment, head over to the food court 
for a lunch from Thailand, dessert from Sweden, and coffee from 
Jamaica. 

Yet, some things haven't changed. Stiff-necked, stubborn people 
can be found everywhere. There are people - you can think of some I am 
sure - who never seem to grow out of their childish and impudent ways. 

I suppose if we're brutally honest with ourselves today we might even 
admit that we're sometimes just as likely as any other imperfect person 
to be caught up in our own immature approach to the world and the way 
we live in it. 

Often, even when we are caught red-handed - guilty as charged - 
we stubbornly refuse to admit that we are really at fault. I was in a 
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Traffic School class several years ago. I was there for the same reason as 
many of you who have found yourselves there too! According to the 
officer who stopped me, I was driving faster than the speed limi t allowed. 
About thirty-five of us gathered for class early on a Saturday morning. 

At the beginning of the session, the leader, a retired third-grade school 
teacher, asked us to name all of the things that other drivers do that 
really get under our skin. As we called out these items she began to fill 
newsprint with our responses. "I can't stand it when people don't use 
their turn signal." "People who tailgate are my pet peeve." "It really 
angers me when people use obscene language and gestures." We filled 
the walls of the room with our responses. Then she asked us to identify 
the items we do. She waited. We said nothing. You could read the 
thoughts of everybody in the room, "We don’t commit these things. 

These are the errors of other people." Stubbornly we refused to admit to 
anything until one sweet little woman (who must've been 97 years old!) 
admitted, "Well, occasionally I use obscene gestures." 

We’re like that aren't we? "Uh, Lord you don't understand, its not 
us, we're not really sinners, we're not really the ones who need 
forgiveness. Find some really evil people out there and take care of them. 
They're the ones you need to worry about forgiving." Moses knows this. 
He's seen it in the wilderness with this stiff-necked group of people. It 
seems like it was only a matter of minutes after their rescue from the 
jaws of death at the hands of the Egyptians that they begin to complain 
about life in the wilderness. 

This story from Exodus 34 tells of Moses' second visit to the 
mountain to receive the Law. You remember his first visit. Moses comes 
down with the Ten Commandments in hand only to find that the 
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Israelite people have completely forgotten who they are. He finds them 
reveling around a golden calf committing unmentionable acts. In anger 
Moses breaks the tablets of stone into a thousand pieces. 

Here in Exodus 34 Moses climbs the mountain a second time to 
receive the covenant again. This time the LORD proclaims the heavenly 
attributes of God: 


"The Lord, the Lord, 
a God merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, 

and abounding in steadfast love 
and faithfulness, 
keeping steadfast love for the 
thousandth generation, 
forgiving iniquity and 

transgression and sin, 
yet by no means clearing the 
guilty, 

but visiting the iniquity of the 
parents 

upon the children 
and the children's children, 
to the third and fourth 
generation." 

Exodus 34:7 


This saying is found throughout the Old Testament and is clearly 
recognized as one of the key understandings of God's nature. Did you 
hear these powerful words? God is "abounding in steadfast love and 
faithfulness." Though the sin of the people is great, God forgives. Even 
when God's love is rejected and denied, God continues to love and forgive 
to "the thousandth generation." The words used for sin in this context 
imply the entire range of sin. The three Hebrew words used here hatta'a, 
pesa, and awon, represent a broad area of wrongdoing. Ijlatta'a is the 
most common word used for sin in the Old Testament. It implies a 
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missing of the mark. This doesn't sound too great unless the mark being 
missed is God! 

Pesa is an intensely profound word here because it implies a 
rebellion that tears at the very social fibers of society and relation to 
God. 

Awon refers to the kind of actions that leave us bent and crippled. 
It implies that there are consequences for our acts. The heavy weight of 
our sin will leave us crippled, pushed down, helpless. 

It is in the face of this incredible sin-filled situation that God 
chooses to forgive. God's love lasts to the "thousandth generation." 
God's love and forgiveness, in other words, endure beyond time. This 
word is spoken to the Jews at the base of Mount Sinai, but it is also 
spoken to us. This same God who speaks here spoke to the universal 
problems of the world, in the Proverbs, in Job, and in Ecclesiastes. This 
God who spoke to Moses on a mountain top continues to desire a 
relationship with us that is built on God's steadfast love and mercy. 

This God knows about our lives, our love, our pain, our joy, our hope, 
and this God forgives us! 

This experience is centered in forgiveness. In the midst of this 
encountering Moses and the Israelites were revealed for what they are, "a 
stiff-necked people." 

There is a story that comes out of the Zen tradition in Japan. A 
Zen master, Bankei, held a series of seclusion weeks in Japan. Many 
students from all over the country came to attend these sessions. 

During one of the sessions a pupil was caught stealing. The matter was 
reported to Bankei, but the master ignored the report. 
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Later, the pupil was caught stealing once more. The matter was 
brought to Bankei's attention again. Still, he did nothing. The other 
students were distressed. Together they drew up a petition. It stated 
that if this student were not punished, they would leave the session. 

The petition concluded, "He must be dismissed or we will leave." 

Bankei responded to the petition. "You are wise brothers. You 
know right from wrong. You may go elsewhere to study. This poor 
brother does not know right from wrong. Who will teach him, if I do 
not? He will stay." 

A torrent of tears cleansed the face and the life of the brother who 
had stolen. In this moment of forgiveness his inclination for sin was 
twisted toward an inclination for understanding and new life. 

Notice something in that story and in the Exodus text this 
morning: guilt is not ignored. The one caught stealing is not allowed to 
disregard his guilt. Clearly he has been found in error. In the text this 
morning God reminds the people that God will by no means clear the 
guilty. Sin is not easily ignored or whitewashed away. The guilt of the 
people is not something that will not have an effect on our lives. As 
when a rock is thrown into a pond, the ripples stretch out beyond the 
boundaries of the initial act. 

The gift of love and forgiveness has been extended but not without 
attention to the sin of the people. The promise here is found in the ideal 
that God’s forgiveness and loving kindness will bear even the most 
immoral and corrupt sin. God is not tied down by our weak and insecure 
views of justice and love. God's way of dealing with the world goes 
beyond our understanding. 
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Jonah understood all too well how God operates in the world. 
Jonah suspected. I'm sure, in the back of his mind, that if he did go to 
Ninevah, God would change God's mind and forgive the people. So 
Jonah ran away. Jonah ran away, because he could not force God into 
operating the way he wants God to work. On the beach, after three days 
in the belly of the sea creature, the word of the Lord came to Jonah a 
second time. You know the story. We know that, after all, God is slow 
to anger, merciful, full of love and kindness. Jonah couldn't stand it. 
Jonah wants revenge. Jonah wants to see Ninevah burn. Instead, God 
forgave. Jonah hates that about God. At times, so do we. 

William Willimon tells the story about a gunman, high on drugs 
who came into Willimon’s neighborhood and brutally murdered a grocery 
store owner. The young man who was murdered had just taken over the 
store from his father. This store was a neighborhood landmark, one that 
had been operated by the young victim's family for nearly three 
generations. 

The next day a television reporter interviewed the murdered man's 
mother. He asked her something like, "What do you want to see done to 
the man who killed your son? What kind of justice will you hope to 
see?” 

"Justice?" the mother asked. "Justice is ultimately up to my Lord. 
Although my heart wants revenge on the man who did this, I know that 
'vengeance is mine, sayeth the Lord.' I just pray that someday the Lord 
will give me the courage to forgive.’” 


’ William Willimon, "A Religion for Losers," Pulpit Resource 23 (Jan., 
Feb., March 1995): 32. 
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It takes courage to forgive. We will struggle with this ability to 
forgive all our lives. But the God we follow is one who has proclaimed 
on a mountain top and throughout the words of the Bible: "You are 
forgiven." 

God's unpredictable grace calls us out of the deadness of sin to a 
new life. God reconciles God's self to us because God wants to. Not 
because we say the right things or look the right way or act like we really, 
really deserve it. The world has changed. Moses would not recognize 
much about the way our world operates, but it probably would not be 
very long before Moses would see that yes, yes indeed, the world 
continues to be populated with stiff-necked people. This world still 
needs a relationship with a God whose mercy and love are steadfast and 
never ending. 

Some things never change. 
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